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HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 


high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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Uprooting the wheat destroyers ornamental hideout 


An ornamental shrub, grown centuries 
ago as decoration around ancient monas- 
teries, today is the “‘breeding ground” 
for new and more virulent races of stem 
rusts, which attack and destroy the 
wheat crop. Unless the shrub is eradi- 
cated, the spores of stem rust will rise 
annually to kill the crops of northwest- 
ern America’s wheat farmers. 


The shrub is the common barberry 
and is a native of southeastern Europe 
and Asia. Spread throughout Europe by 
traveling monks during the Middle Ages, 
it was brought to America by early col- 
onists who grew it in hedges, extracted 
yellow dye from its bark, and often made 
jams and jellies from its berries. 


These pioneer settlers soon discovered 
that wheat growing near barberry 
bushes was frequently thick with fun- 
gus. But the connection between the 
barberry and heavy rust damage was 
not found until 1865 when a German 
Plant Scientist, DeBary, showed how the 
bush helped stem rust fungus to live. 


Twenty-four quadrillion per bush! 


Early Plant Scientists found three 
stages through which rust fungus passes 
in northern United States. In late sum- 
mer, the black fungus forms on rusted 
grains or grasses. Overwintering in stub- 
ble, the fungus forms into tiny red spores 
on barberry leaves in early spring. 


These spores then form cluster cups. 
Spores, shot explosively from the cups, 
fall on susceptible grains. 

This cluster-cup stage, DeBary proved, 
can develop only on the common bar- 
berry. 

Plant Scientists found the damage po- 
tential in a single bush both huge and 


frightening. A barberry bush, six feet 
high, may have as many as 70,000,000,- 
000 rust spores! Each of these could de- 
velop 350,000 summer spores. This means 
that one large bush has a potential fun- 
gus crop of 24% quadrillion fertile stem 
rust spores which easily could be spread 
to neighboring wheat plants. 


But the barberry offered still another 
threat. Evidence was found proving that 
the sexual stage of rust occurred only on 
the barberry. It was here, on the bush, 
that new races of the plague originated. 


**Death to all barberry bushes’’ 


One variety of wheat, resistant to stem 
rust when it was distributed in 1926, has 
in recent years been almost abandoned 
because a new race of spores developed, 
attacked this resistant type and de- 
stroyed it. 


In charting the development of new 
spore races, Plant Scientists discovered 
that certain races increase more rapidly 
than others. A race representing but a 
small fraction of one per cent of total 
‘*rust population’? may make up a large 
percentage of the total in a few years. 


The only answer to the threat lies in 
the battle cry voiced by Plant Scientists 
working on barberry eradication: ‘‘Death 
to all barberry bushes!”’ 


Eradication campaign is on 


Instigated by the Plant Scientists, de- 
manded by the farmers, empowered by 
the government, and carried out by all 
three groups working together, the bar- 
berry eradication program has moved 
swiftly. ; 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Division of Plant Disease 


Control sent out field workers from head- 
quarters established in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. All farm organizations have 
been enlisted, and, under the guidance of 
the Plant Scientists, the all-out fight is 
being carried on nationally, as well as in 
the Northwest. 


Close-up of stem rust formed on the leaves 
of a barberry bush. Note identifying 
characteristics of barberry: saw-toothed 
leaves, berries growing in clusters, and 
thorny spikes protruding just below leaves. 


Since eradication started on a national 
scale, more than 340,000,000 barberry 
bushes have been destroyed. But, Plant 
Scientists warn, the battle is far from 
won. Every individual farmer, they say, 
must aid the program, and they suggest 
two simple methods for killing barberry. 


How farmers may help 


A bush one foot in diameter will be 
killed if about 10 pounds of crushed 
salt, or one gallon of kerosene, is ap- 
plied to the crown. (The salt-killing 
method is shown in the large photo- 
graph above.) 


If the bush is growing near vegetation 
which would also be killed by this appli- 
cation, the bush must be dug out very 
carefully so that no roots remain. Seed- 
lings may start from the tiniest bit of 
root that is overlooked, Plant Scientists 
warn. 


The importance of barberry eradica- 
tion cannot be overemphasized. Every 
farmer, miller, baker and homemaker of 
America owes thanks to those who are 
carrying on the fight against this wide- 
spread, deeply-rooted menace. 

To the Plant Scientists—agronomists 
and pathologists of the nation’s agri- 
cultural experiment stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
to the Rust Prevention Association— 
Pillsbury wishes to extend congratula- 
tions for the work that has been done. 
To this document the company ap- 
pends its wish for continued success. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 


This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., M inneapolis, Minn. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 





The quality of TOWN CRIER flour is carefully protected by 
laboratory checking, including constant tests of baking per- 
formance. Here one of our expert cereal chemists is pictured 
at the laboratory fermentation cabinet, checking the fermenta- 
tion performance of flour samples against the rigid TOWN 
CRIER standards. 























FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 


























































¢ topnotch baking values of 
TOWN CRIER have been proved 
by the experience of hundreds of 
users over the years. But the quality 
of TOWN CRIER is proved in an- 
other way also ... every day in our 
laboratories by countless baking 
tests. 


That sort of proof is one reason why 
TOWN CRIER has won and held 
the confidence of buyers for so many 
seasons .. . one reason why you can 
buy TOWN CRIER with knowledge 
that this famous brand will always 
yield a full measure of excellent bak- 
ing performance. 


The rigid standards to which TOWN 
CRIER is milled are carefully 
watched at every step in the produc- 
ing process from selection of better 
wheats through milling to final 
packaging, transportation and service 
to the customer. 


Users know it ... Sales prove it 


TOWN CRIER means Good Baking 


NGO. 


—_— 





PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J]. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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The Bemis Packaging Specialist has many tough ques- 
tions fired at him, but he comes back with the answers 
like a quiz kid. 

For instance, variations of such questions as: How 
to get better closures, what is the best type of package 
for a particular job, how to save money in shipping, 
how to store and care for paper bags—these he takes 
in his stride. If necessary he comes right into your 
plant to seek out the answer. 


This is a part of Bemis Packaging Service. It is avail- 
able to all plants without obligation. Make use of it. 
Hundreds of companies save money right along because 
they’ve talked with the Bemis Packaging Specialist. 
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Multiwall users call him 


THE BEMIS 
QUilé KID 




















Baltimore « Boise * Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo 
Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Denver «¢ Detroit 
Houston ¢ Indianapolis ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. + EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. * MOBILE, ALA. » SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + ST. HELENS, ORE. * WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


When it’s a question 
On packaging, 
he has the answer 


BEMIS MULTIWALL 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


are made of three or more 
plies of tough kraft paper. 
They are extra sturdy... 
provide the protection you 
want for your products. 


Minneapolis *« New Orleans ¢ New York City 
Norfolk ° Oklahoma City * Omaha 
Orlando « Phoenix « Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis 
Salina « Salt Lake City * Seattle * Wichita 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Worthy of the Name... 


The good baking qualities of KELLY’S FAMOUS today are worthy of this 
respected brand name, known for many years as a mark of the highest 
quality in flour. KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest of wheats with 
traditional milling craftsmanship. You'll like the bread it makes. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANGAS 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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BUILDING SALES 


The biggest national advertising campaign ever put behind a 
single product will be backing flour jobbers this coming year. 
Beginning in September the Millers Long-Range Advertising 
Program will appear in dozens of leading consumer maga- 
zines. A fine merchandising opportunity for jobbers! 

And there is no better flour than SUPER-WHITE for fast 
sales action. SUPER-WHITE’S selling program is geared 
to get the most from national advertising. It is based on 
three fundamentals: 

1—Quality Always at a Peak. SUPER-WHITE gives 
assured baking results that bring repeat sales based on con- 
sumer satisfaction and preference. 

2.—Effective Merchandising Program. SUPER-WHITE 
has a sound plan for building increased volume. Ask us 
about it. 

3.—C 0-operation. Our policy is based on utmost co-opera- 
tion with the distributor in solving sales problems. 


Choose SUPER-WHITE for sales growth! 


_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 








Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 





<¢ Washout inks ; 
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FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG C 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The conservation of food and 
materials continues to be of prime im- 
portance. That’s why so many thousands 
of housewives are finding so many prac- 
tical uses for Chase Bags. That’s why 
famous national magazines and news- 
papers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase 
Washout Inks are bright, attractive, 
sharp—yet wash out quickly and easily. 
The 100-pound flour and feed bag simply 
requires laundering—and presto!—it’s a 
pillow case. Small bags make attractive, 
thrifty, usable accessories. All sizes may 
be sewn together for spreads, draperies, 
etc. Your customers will be pleased with 
their cloth premium, when your bags are 
printed with Chase Washout Inks. 





COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


| BOISE *® DALLAS « TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY «© MINNEAPOLUS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 

e PHILADELPHIA «© NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 
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Grain Harvest 
Under Way in 
Southern Europe 


LONDON — Britain and the con- 
tinental countries adjacent to her 
are still experiencing cool, damp 
weather, making the need for warmth 
and sunshine all the more urgent. 
Farther east, the Balkan countries 
report excessive rain which is hold- 
ing up harvesting. The only satisfac- 
tory weather reports are those from 
Spain and Italy where the recent 
fine, warm weather has matured the 
wheat satisfactorily. 

U.K. prospects still indicate a more 
than average yield, although some 
damage was occasioned by wind and 
heavy rain early in July. Some crops 
were laid, but wheat stood up re- 
markably well. Country traders at- 
tending the London corn exchange 
still speak optimistically of the po- 
tential outturn. Unsettled weather 
has delayed ripening. 
amage is feared in the southwest- 
provinces of France as a result 
ad weather, and the prospects for 
se grains are not as good as at 
first anticipated. Preliminary fore- 
casis of the wheat harvest in the 
Anvlo-American zones of Germany 
indicate an outturn of 52 -million 
bushels while rye is expected to yield 
76 million bushels. 

The weather in Spain has been 
ideal for harvesting, and the grain 
has matured and filled out well. Some 
rain was experienced in Italy, but 
conditions during harvesting were not 
unfavorable and the estimate of a 
crop of 248 million bushels of wheat is 
likely to be realized. Corn is pro- 
gressing well. 

Unsettled weather has been experi- 
enced in Scandinavia, but growers 
are expressing satisfaction with the 
prospects. Russian yields are expect- 
ed to be high, and harvesting is pro- 
ceeding in good weather. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rains Aid Crop 
Prospects in 
Western Canada 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop prospects range from good to ex- 
tremely poor, and while rains im- 
proved moisture conditions over large 
sections of the prairies last week, 
they came too late to affect crop 
outturns in the drouth-stricken areas 
of western Saskatchewan and eastern 
Alberta. 


Best prospects are in Manitoba, 
where wheat averages more than 20 
in. in height, and over 80% is fully 
headed out. Coarse grains are about 
50% headed, but these crops are 
somewhat uneven, with their varia- 
tion depending largely on the loca- 
tion and date of seeding. Flax ranges 
from fair to good, with early sown 
stands now in bloom. In the hardest 
hit areas of western Saskatchewan 
and eastern Alberta some wheat is 
heading out 6 to 8 in. in height, and 
coarse grain crops are so short and 
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sparse that many will not even be cut. 
Flax in these areas is extremely poor. 
Elsewhere in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta the crop prospects vary great- 
ly within comparatively short dis- 
tances, and range from poor to good. 

The Manitoba outlook is still well 
above normal, but there appears to 
be little or no prospect of longtime 
average yields being obtained in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 





ALLOCATION POWERS SEEN AS 
ADMINISTRATION OBJECTIVE 


Renewed Consideration of International Wheat Agree- 
ment Cited as Possibility as Congress Prepares 
to Reconvene July 26 





PMA Requests Offers of Flour 
for Gulf Delivery by Aug. 31 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
asked mills for offers on flour for 
Gulf delivery not later than Aug. 31. 
Offers of sales were required to be 
filed not later than 3:30 p.m. (EDT) 
July 20 for acceptance before 10 a.m. 
(EDT) July 21. 

Purchases by the PMA during the 
past week continued on the high side, 
probably reflecting the effort to dis- 
pose of its inventory at a satisfactory 
price. According to trade sources, a 
return to private procurement at this 
time might have been extremely em- 
barrassing to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. procurement record. 

The weekly PMA procurement an- 
nouncement follows: 


The CCC bought 12,475,784 bu. 
wheat, 478,500 bu. barley, 360,000 bu. 
grain sorghums and 17,857 bu. rye 
during the period from noon of July 9 
through July 16, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced. Flour to- 
taling 22,680,000 lb. (511,676 bu. of 
wheat equivalent) was purchased dur- 
ing the week of July 12-16. 

The wheat purchased last week con- 
sisted of 2,505,065 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 7,995,000 through 
Chicago, 1,850,000 through Portland, 
and 125,719 bu. through Minneapolis. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, total: wheat 33,738,312 bu.; 
flour, 121,920,000 Ib. (wheat equiva- 
lent 2,766,080 bu); barley, 1,322,500 
bu.; grain sorghums, 3,429,285 bu.; 
rye, 17,857 bu. 





Flour Offers Swamp Italian 
Mission After Advertisement 


WASHINGTON—The Italian tech- 
nical mission bought two cargoes of 
80% extraction flour July 20. A third 
cargo of the allocation was rejected 
on the basis of higher price than the 
Italians wanted to pay. Officials at 
the mission say that they were of- 
fered approximately five cargoes but 
that the prices were generally higher 
than the two cargoes accepted. The 
mission may attempt to obtain the 
other cargo through another news- 


paper advertisement. Prices ~paid 
were not available. 
v ¥ 


WASHINGTON—The Italian tech- 
nical mission surprised the milling 
world this week when it openly adver- 
tised in the New York Journal of 
Commerce for bids on flour for which 
procurement had been authorized un- 
der the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration programs. 

Bids were to have been received on 
July 19 for acceptance on July 20. 
According to officials of the mission, 
they have literally been swamped 
with offers and the entire method of 
procurement by open invitation is 
seen as satisfactory. 

The officials at the mission say that 
the open invitation to offer flour was 
used in order to insure compliance 
with the ECA price certification re- 
quirement under Section 202 of the 
ECA appropriation act. In this way 
the buyer has concrete evidence that 
the prices he paid are the market 
price at the time of confirmation of 
the order. 


Export Market Active 


KANSAS CITY—Upon release of 
the September export allocations and 
the simultaneous entrance of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
into the market for flour for Gulf 
shipment next month, export markets 
became abruptly more active after a 
period of slowness. P 

Of major importance outside of the 
PMA business July 20 was the pur- 
chasing of the liberal August flour 
quota by Italy. The business was be- 
ing conducted on a bid-and-offer basis 
as mills were asked to submit offers to 
the Italian technical delegation in 
Washington, D.C., over night July 19 
to be confirmed the following day. 
The Italians were asking for 80% 
extraction flour, in 140’s, for steamer 
shipment from either Atlantic or Gulf 
ports, on Aug. 6, 13 and 20. Early July 
20 it was reported that two-thirds of 
the 650,000-sack quota had been filled. 

India had been seeking offers late 
last week, but so far as is known 
that country has not acquired its 
August quota. Offers based around 
$4.90, Gulf, 140’s, jutes, apparently 
were not acceptable. During the week 
The Netherlands completed procure- 
ment of the August allocation and 
immediately upon release of the Sep- 
tember export figures, Dutch import- 
ers dispatched cables to connections 
in this country for September offers. 
Belgium never attempted to fill its 
August allocation, but is seeking to 
have the quota converted to wheat. 
The September list did not include 
any flour for Belgium. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
demands for stand-by price control 
and domestic allocation powers are 
seen as one of the major objects of 
the special congressional session call 
which seems designed to focus the 
national attention on Congress and 
make this city the arena of the forth- 
coming political campaign. Congress 
will reassemble July 26 for the spe- 
cial session called by the President. 

A bill which would provide for these 
controls was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Sen. Alben Barkley (D., Ky.) 
when the 80th Congress convened 
last January and will be available for 
congressional attention if the major- 
ity leadership decide to take up the 
issue. 

While no White House plans have 
been disclosed, it is expected that the 
administration fight on Congress will 
highlight the earlier claims of the 
administration that price and alloca- 
tion control powers are necessary to 
halt the inflation. Since the slight re- 
cession in prices last February when 
the grain market broke sharply, gov- 
ernment statistics disclose that food- 
prices are again making new records. 

Political observers here predict, 
however, that the Republican ma- 
jority will again decline to grant this 
type of power which the President 
himself termed characteristic »f the 
“police state.” Yet on the Republi- 
can side of Congress there was an ef- 
fort made to reinstate meat rationing. 
This move was sponsored by Sen. 
Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) after 
hearings his subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee held in 
eastern metropolitan areas. Co-spon- 
sor of that bill in the House, Rep. 
Jacob K. Javits (R., N.Y.) has de- 
clared that he will press for its con- 
sideration when Congress reconvenes. 

The reluctance of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to admit that 
grains are no longer in short supply 
may be significant and indicate a 
repetition of the plea for stand-by 
allocation power. 

There is a strong possibility that 
the administration will recommend 
consideration of the International 
Wheat Agreement when Congress re- 
assembles. 

This conclusion is reached on the 
basis of the attention given the pro- 
posal by cabinet officers since Con- 
gress neglected to act on it. 

If the wheat agreement is pointed 
out for attention by Congress, observ- 
ers here believe the recommendation 
will merely be in the class of harass- 
ing tactics and unlikely of action 
since a number of the participating 
countries have already withdrawn 
their ratification. According to lead- 
ing international authorities, some of 
the importing nations have lost their 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Flour Output Off From 1946-47 Peak 





1947-48 CROP YEAR TOTAL 
REVEALS DECLINE OF 2.48% 


ainiellinaioes 
Mills in Southwest Show Production Increase Along With 
Central and Southeastern Mills; Output in 
Northwest, Other Areas Falls Off 


U.S. flour production in the 1947-48 
crop year declined from the record 
output established in 1946-47, but re- 
mained well above the production in 
previous years to rank second in the 
all-time records. 

Figures compiled by The North- 
western Miller from mills represent- 
ing approximately 69% of the na- 
tion’s total milling production show 
that these mills produced a total of 
196,041,187 sacks flour during the 
crop year, a decrease of 2.48% from 
the 1946-47 record crop year produc- 
tion of 201,028,486 sacks by these 
mills. 

By adjusting The Northwestern 
Miller’s figures to represent 100% of 
U.S. milling production, a total of 
284,117,662 sacks is indicated as the 
nation’s 1947-48 crop year production. 
This closely coincides with U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census estimates of pro- 
duction, which placed flour output in 
the first 11 months of the crop year 
at 260,811,000 sacks. By adding to 
this an estimated June output of 23,- 
251,000 sacks, a total of 284,062,000 
sacks is reached. This compares with 
the census bureau’s estimate of 300,- 
162,000 sacks produced in the 1946- 
47 crop year. 

The decrease in production from 
the previous year’s record levels may 
be attributed to a decline in domestic 
demand, as export shipments of flour 
are estimated at levels above the 
previous year. 

Heavy purchases of flour by the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration for relief feeding overseas 
continued during 1947-48, and private 
export trade also remained large. 
Exports during the crop year are es- 
timated by the Millers National Fed- 
eration at about 75 million sacks, as 
compared with 71,174,000 sacks re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as exported in the crop 
year ending June 30, 1947. 


Southwest Makes Gain 
Production in the Southwest 
reached a new record of 77,169,471 
sacks in the 1947-48 crop year, but 
this increase of 2.35% failed to offset 
substantial decreases in the output of 
mills in the Northwest and on the 


North Pacific Coast and a smaller 
decline at Buffalo. 

Production in the Northwest 
showed a decline of 10.6% during 
1947-48, a marked contrast with the 
previous year’s activity when a gain 
of 14.46% was recorded over the 
1945-46 production. 

The only area aside from the 
Southwest to show a gain in pro- 
duction was in the central ana 
southeastern states, where output 
increased 3.24% over 1946-47 produc- 
tion. At Buffalo a production decline 
of 3.3% was recorded, while on the 
north Pacific Coast output was 
6.95% lower in 1947-48 than in the 
previous crop year. 


Lower on Capacity Basis 


The 77,169,471-sack total output of 
mills in Kansas City, Wichita, Salina 
and 55 representative interior mils, 
all of which make weekly reports to 
The Northwestern Miller, exceeds the 
old record of 75,393,894 sacks in 
1946-47. 

While the 1947-48 output in the 
Southwest was an increase of 2.35% 
over the previous crop year, the per- 
centage of operation compared with 
capacity was lower. Southwestern 
mills ground at 95.7% of capacity 
throughout the year, while in the 
preceding year production was 96.8% 
of capacity. The reduced percentage 
was due to an advance in annual 
capacity of 77,830,020 sacks in 1946- 
47 to 80,555,804 in the crop year 
just ended. 

The increase in production bears 
out the fact that, contrary to the 
trend in other sections of the coun- 
try, the Southwest was producing 
more flour than ever in 1947-48. A 
recent government report verified 
this fact when it stated that up to 
and including the month of April, 
total production in the state of Kan- 
sas was running ahead of last year, 
while output was declining in most 
of the other states. 

The eight mills in Greater Kansas 
City produced 18,199,135 sacks in 
1947-48, slightly under the 18,272,- 
989-sack output of the previous crop 
year. The production rate was 95.1%, 
compared with 95.7% in the preced- 


CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION IN SACKS FOR 1947-48, WITH COMPARISONS, AS 
REPORTED TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1947-48 











1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 1943-44 
Northwest—Minneapolis .. 16,876,397 18,353,275 15,989,739 15,656,347 14,541,464 
CUGMISD ci ceecisccscces 29,518,573 33,540,994 29,345,534 29,015,162 24,340,496 
WOUND uidetsaeres 46,394,970 51,894,269 45,335,273 44,671,509 38,881,960 
Southwest—Kansas City 18,199,135 18,272,989 15,016,991 13,798,793 13,276,964 
WRU: ~us 66 b400b 2. KGS 5,407,114 5,669,415 5,129,742 4,703,378 4,774,753 
SPP eee 4,903,721 4,252,872 3,573,665 4,787,787 4,847,381 
Interior mills ........ 48,659,501 47,198,618 40,351,155 40,478,887 39,305,958 
BOMGNe beter ucess 7, 169, 47 1 75,393,894 64,071,553 63,768,845 62,205,056 
a... MULLET eee 26,350,005 27,236,395 26,060,625 25,463,785 24,713,543 
Central and Southeastern. 28,926,454 28,018,076 28,245,901 30,210,035 28,756,576 
North Pacific Coast— 
-, .. Sareeee TEE eee 2,867,870 4,115,137 5,132,166 4,091,731 3,801,003 
_ , MET ELEE ELE 4,323,048 3,640,322 3,782,308 3,692,241 3,617,581 
a eee 3,071,665 3,727,857 3,572,015 3,723,135 3,361,587 
ETE TTT 6,937,704 7,002,536 6,339,283 7,904,810 6,840,864 
MOOD acsercvancs 17,200,287 18,485,852 18,825,772 19,411,917 17,621,035 
Grand totals ..... 196,041,187 201,028,486 182,539,124 183,526,091 172,178,170 
Percentage of total U. 8. 
production ........... *69 67 69 73 73 
Percentage of capacity 
operated ..........055 91 93 86 87 82 


*Preliminary. 








ing year. Meanwhile annual capacity 
advanced from 19,083,984 to 19,134,- 
720 sacks. 

Total production by the 55 repre- 
sentative mills which report to The 
Northwestern Miller was 48,659,501 
sacks, or 97.3% of capacity, com- 
pared with 47,198,618 sacks and 
98.3% of capacity in 1946-47. Annual 
capacity of the mills which include 
33 in Kansas, seven in Oklahoma, 
nine in Nebraska, two in Texas, one 
in Colorado and three in Missouri, 
jumped to 49,967,384 sacks, com- 
pared with 47,987,437 sacks in the 
previous year. 

The greatest improvement in pro- 
duction volume was attained by the 
four mills at Salina, Kansas, the 
1947-48 total being 15.28% greater 
than the previous crop year produc- 
tion of 4,252,872 sacks. Salina turned 
out 4,903,721 sacks, operating at 
93.5% of capacity. Wichita produc- 
tion was down from 5,669,415 sacks 
in 1946-47 to 5,407,114 sacks in the 
crop year just ended. Mills there 
ground only at 87% of capacity, the 
rate being affected by a strike of 
several weeks in length. 


Northwest Output Drops 


Northwestern mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller produced a 
total of 46,394,970 sacks flour in the 
crop year just ended, a decrease of 
5,499,299 sacks from the previous 
crop year. Of the total Northwest 
production, Minneapolis mills made 
16,876,397 sacks, compared with 18,- 
353,275 in 1946-47. This represents a 
decline of approximately 8%. 

Interior mills in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana pro- 
duced 29,518,573 sacks, as compared 
with 33,540,994 the previous year. 

Production of 28,926,454 sacks 
was reported in the central and- 
southeastern states in 1947-48, com- 
pared with 28,018,076 a year earlier. 

At Buffalo, production in 1947-48 
totaled 26,350,005, a decline of 886,- 
390,000 sacks from the preceding 
crop year total of 27,236,395 sacks. 

On the north Pacific Coast output 
reached 17,200,287 sacks in the crop 
year just completed, a decrease of 
1,285,565 sacks from the production 
of 18,485,852 in 1946-47. The 1947-48 
total for this area included produc- 
tion of 2,867,870 sacks at Tacoma, 
4,323,048 at Seattle, 3,071,665 at 
Portland and 6,937,704 at interior 
mills. Only Seattle mills showed a 
production increase, the 1947-48 fig- 


ures comparing with 3,640,332 sacks : 


flour made in 1946-47. 


The accompanying tables show the 
details of production by months and 
by areas for the 1947-48 crop year, 
with comparisons. 


SOUTHWEST 
Flour production, in sacks, by months, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
55 representative “interior” mills in the 
Southwest, together with all mills at Kan- 











sas City, Wichita, Salina and Atchison: 
1947-48 1946-47 
GUE  ncvasisnceces 7,004,907 6,035,022 
, Pee 6,805,425 6,308,412 
September ........ 6,452,786 5,720,586 
eee 6,930,021 6,390,573 
November ........ 6,275,925 6,197,592 
December .......-. 6,548,669 6,355,579 
BORED. ecto ceses 40,017,733 37,007,764 
SOMMORG vu cccccvve 6,569,675 6,709,703 
ey OO 5,850,456 6,139,151 
) Tree 5,801,714 6,767,711 
BEE ba Seb ociiseds 6,321,516 6,293,201 
BE. weqnewuccec ss 6,156,678 6,301,905 
Ge oS ead iseesseows 6,451,699 6,174,459 
WORMED: wee cdscces 37,151,738 38,386,130 
Grand totals .... 77,169,471 76,393,894 


1947-48 


bd = 


Capacity Production eoora 








Kansas City .. 19,134,720 18,199,135 95.1 
Wichita ...... 6,213,240 5,407,114 876 
Po 5 aR 5,240,400 4,903,721 93.5 
55 Int» Mills.. 49,967,384 48,659,501 973 

Totals ..... 80,555,804 77,169,471 95.7 

1946-47 

Kansas City .. 19,083,984 18,272,989 95.7 
Wichita ...... 6,027,360 6,669,415 9.0 
Salina ....... 4,731,240 4,252,872 899 
55 Int. Mills.. 47,987,436 47,198,618 933 

Totals ..... 77,830,020 75,393,894 96.8 


Table of annual capacity and production 
with percentage of change in Southwest: 


Annual ,—Production——, © 
capacity 1947-48 1946-47 ch’ ge 
55 Int. 
Mills .49,967,384 48,659,501 47,198,618 + 3. 
K. C. 


9 
- -19,134,720 18,199,135 18,272,989 — 0.40 
Wichita 6,213,246 5,407,114 5,669,415 — 3.74 
Salina . 5,240,460 4,903,721 4,252,872 +15.28 





Totals 80,555,804 77,169,471 75,393,894 + 2. 5 


MINNEAPOLIS AND BUFFALO 


Minneapolis and Buffalo flour production 
by mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller by months and crop year, in sack:: 








Minneapolis 

1947-48 1946-47 1945-4 
Ge bsavcvss 1,507,372 1,189,890 1,249,613 
RE ceccse 1,517,078 1,512,719 1,360,720 
September ... 1,694,516 1,440,343 1,319,4/ 
OOtORer ..... 1,741,504 1,760,185 1,653,0 
November ... 1,495,629 1,556,245 1,523,3 
December 1,394,189 1,544,925 1,456,0 
January ..... 1,452,328 1,659,001 1,586,4 
February .... 1,258,984 1,472,149 1,401,8 
ae 1,198,802 1,696,943 1,449,3 
BE cv eeeun 1,119,162 1,608,745 1,258,1 
re 1,311,594 1,531,128 908, 4( 
SUMS oi ceress 1,185,239 1,481,002 823, 2( 

We ives 16,876,397 18,353,275 15,989,739 
Buffalo 

1947-48 1946-47 1945-4) 
Cee 1,806,419 2,217,062 2,245,60 
, re 2,404,322 2,201,019 2,379,85 
September - 2,463,741 2,098,789 2,176,56 
October ..... 2,573,890 2,415,822 2,491,68 
November ... 2,502,265 2,403,468 2,320.53 
December 2,238,640 2,255,042 2,049,54 
January ..... 2,191,379 2,208,099 2,495,47 
February .... 2,027,440 1,811,221 2,268,04 
ae 1,893,640 2,114,426 2,119,30 
BE we wwe se 1,799,933 2,679,936 1,861,41 
May ........ 2,086,245 2,407,528 1,749,64 
Ce oe 00s ees 2,362,091 2,423,983 1,902,96 

Totals .....26,350,005 27,236,395 26,060,62 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. R. E. SILKER JOINS 
STAFF AT KANSAS STATE 


KANSAS CITY—Dr. Ralph E. Silk- 
er, for the past three years director 
of research for the W. J. Small Co., 
Inc., has resigned effective Aug. 1 to 
become head of the department of 
chemistry at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. The announcement was 
made July 13 by Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of the college, who 
described Dr. Silker as one of the 
leaders in research for the determina- 
tion and stabilization of carotene in 
dehydrated alfalfa. 

Dr. Silker has been in charge of 
the research work and of the six con- 
trol laboratories of the W. J. Small 
Co. since 1945. He was assistant pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry at Kansas 
State prior to moving to Kansas City. 
The W. J. Small Co. has not yet se- 
lected a successor to Dr. Silker. 





——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSIA AND NETHERLANDS 
SIGN TRADE AGREEMENT 


LONDON—As a result of negotia- 
tions held in Moscow between the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Trade and 
a Netherlands trade delegation, an 
agreement was signed recently where- 
by Russia is to supply grain to The 
Netherlands. The agreement covers 
arrangements for beneficial trade in 
several commodities between the two 
countries and will operate for 12 
months. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STORAGE WHEAT MOVEMENT 
EMBARGOED IN SOUTHWEST 


Association of American Railroads Order Replaces Com- 
plete Ban on Shipments—Grain Shipped to 
Market for Sale Not Included 


KANSAS CITY—A general ban on 
movement of storage wheat to ter- 
minal markets in the Southwest was 
issued by the car service division of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads July 16, except for grain on 
which previous arrangements for 
space is made. Grain shipped to 
markets for sale is not included in 
the ban. 

The new order replaces the com- 
plete embargoes on shipment to 
Kansas City, Hutchinson and St. Jo- 
seph, which were put into effect last 
week. 

Under the new regulation all points 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, and East St. Louis, 
Ill., were put under the shipping con- 
trols. 

The regulation will permit ship- 
ment of wheat that is for sale on 
arrival and also wheat that bears a 
bili of lading endorsement stating 
that arrangements have been made 
before shipment for storage space 
and giving the name of the grain firm 
which will provide the space. 

Marly this week public elevators at 
Kansas City held close to 30 million 
bushels grain, nearly all wheat, 
against a total capacity of around 
44 million bushels. Allowing for 
working space needed and for cars 
awaiting unloading at the elevators, 
the grain trade estimates that there 
is unfilled space of only 6 million 
bushels. Virtually all of this is com- 
mitted, either by country purchases 
to arrive or sold on contract, so the 
market is not in a position to absorb 
new wheat for storage. 

A similar situation prevails at 
mill elevators in Kansas City, which 
have a capacity of about 18 million 
bushels. Millers’ unfilled space is -not 
as fully committed, but they will no 
longer take storage wheat. 

Other markets in the Southwest 
are in a similar position. At Houston 
and Galveston, a permit system is in 
effect to control movement of wheat 
to those ports, and there is no out- 
let of importance in that direction 
now. 

With the Chicago market above a 
shipping basis, eastward movement 
from southwestern terminals is very 
limited. Daily diversions are small 
and outbound movement from eleva- 
tors is light, outside of CCC ship- 
ments. Declining cash premiums 


UHLMANN FARM STEERS 
BRING TOP PRICE 


KANSAS CITY—An all-time rec- 
ord high price for fat steers was paid 
to Paul Uhimann, Kansas City miller 
and grain man, July 13. The price was 
$40.50 cwt. 

The steers were fattened on the 
Uhimann farm in Johnson county, 
Kansas, a short distance southwest of 
Kansas City. Until the recent sale of 
his milling and feed properties to the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Mr. Uhlmann was chairman of 
the board of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. and Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City. 





have reduced some of the shipping 
disparity with Chicago in the past 
week but not enough for movement. 
Government loan values on wheat at 
Chicago are only 5¢ bu. higher than 
at Kansas City, while freight costs 
alone are almost 14¢ bu. 

With storage space so tight, there 
is likely to be continued pressure on 


cash prices until most of the new 
crop has found a resting place and 
export and mill grinding absorb 
enough to loosen up terminals. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. A. EDMOND DEAD 

WINNIPEG—R. A. Edmond, 54, 
died at his summer home at Whyte- 
wold Beach July 10. Born in Superior, 
Wis., Mr. Edmond came to Winni- 
peg in 1908. He entered business with 
Jas. Richardson & Sons 41 years ago, 
and for 21 years had been a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
Some years ago he became associated 
with the Pioneer Grain Co., and for 
some time held an executive position 
with that organization. The Pioneer 
Grain Co. is a subsidiary of Jas. Rich- 
ardson & Sons. 











Purchase Agreements Provided 
in Grain Loan Amendment 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has added by 
amendment to the 1948 grain loan 
program a provision for purchases 
agreements between farm producers 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. 

In all states where commodity loans 
are available, producers will be able 
to obtain options to put grains to 
Commodity Credit Corp. at CCC loan 
rates during the 30-day period imme- 
diately following the maturity date of 
the 1948 crop loan, which is April 30, 
1949, on wheat, rye, grain sorghums, 
oats and barley. 

This provision in the loan programs 
this year will require the farm pro- 
ducer to specify the maximum 
amount of grain he may tender not 
to exceed the amount grown on his 
farm and he will be required to pay 
%¢ bu. for this option. Last year no 


specified maximum tender was asked 
and the option was available on the 
payment of a flat fee of $1.50. The 
new rules bring this plan into con- 
formity with warehouse loan pro- 
cedure. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials say that the higher fee is in 
no sense a hardship to the producer. 
Tenders under the purchase program 
have been estimated at approximate- 
ly the same size as wheat put under 
loan. 

It is expected that in 1948 the av- 
erage wheat loan or purchase option 
will be approximately 1,000-1,200 
bu., making the cost of the option 
between $5@6. Inasmuch as there 
are no interest charges on these op- 
tions, and since they contain all the 
features of the loan program, USDA 
officials say that this charge could 
not be deemed unfair. 
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RELIEF FLOUR—tThe first “Flour- 


for-Europe” donation to leave the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. on its re- 
lief mission to Europe is shown above 
on a loading truck at Pier 20, Port 
of Seattle. The 1,000 lb. shipment to 
San Gimignano, Italy, was made pos- 
sible through the “Biskit Mix” box 
tops collected by a group of West 
Coast citizens. The company re- 
ports a wonderful response to its 
“Flour-for-Europe” program, with 
many clubs and organizations work- 
ing on the program collectively. There 
has also been an outstanding individ- 
ual response. The Fisher company has 
been engaged in the program since 
March 15, beginning in Seattle on a 
test scale and extending throughout 
California as the ‘program struck 
popular interest. Participants clipped 
the label from the top of a package 
of Fisher’s “Biskit Mix” and mailed 
it to “Flour-for-Europe,” headquar- 
ters. The mill then ear-marked an 
equal weight in bread flour—2', lb.— 
for overseas relief. . 





Large Amounts of Wheat Going 
Under Loan, First Reports Show 


KANSAS CITY—Preliminary indi- 
cations from some state Production 
and Marketing Administration offices 
confirm trade expectations that large 
amounts of wheat will be placed un- 
der government loan this year. Ap- 
plications are heavy in the south- 
ern part of the southwestern wheat 
belt, and although it is too ear- 
ly to judge the volume in the more 
northern areas, it is expected that a 
similar situation will develop. 

Ordinary wheat at Kansas City 
this week was selling as low as 1l¢ 
under the loan value of $2.24 at that 
market and even 13% protein was no 
higher than the loan basis. 

If large amounts of wheat are 
pledged as loan collateral, it prob- 
ably will be some time before this 
wheat is released for marketing. 
The government loans run until April, 
but the wheat can be redeemed at 
any time by the grower. However, 
wheat prices will have to rise con- 
siderably to offset storage costs on 
redeemed wheat, which could amount 
to as much as 16%¢, composed of 
13%¢ storage, %¢ interest and 
around 2%¢ bu. for handling. This 
would put the Kansas City price nec- 
essary to make redemption worth- 
while at about $2.40%, about 27¢ 
higher than the market for ordinary 
wheat early this week. 








A new factor is the purchase 
agreement system, which was first 
adopted but not much used last year 
and which probably will be of 
major importance this year. Under 
this plan the producer buys for a 
small fee an agreement by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to purchase his 
wheat at the loan price at the pro- 
ducer’s option. This eliminates much 
of the red tape, permits the pro- 
ducer to sell at any time yet be 
sure of at least the loan value. It 
differs from the loan in that he re- 
ceives no money until the wheat is 
delivered. With farmers generally in 
good financial condition, the purchase 
agreement may prove more popular 
than the loan this year. 

If many purchase agreements are 
sold, it may be difficult to judge the 
effect on the market, since the wheat 
covered by these documents could be 
sold at any time. Last year, there 
was no regional record kept of pur- 
chase agreements sold, but the 
amount was small. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials said they hoped that the an- 
nouncement of purchase agreements 
would halve the high rate of market- 
ing that is swamping elevators in the 
Southwest. The guarantee will en- 
able farmers to obtain price support 
protection without putting their 


wheat in approved storage facilities. 

A high rate of loan applications 
was reported from Texas and Okla- 
homa last week. The PMA state of- 
fice at College Station, Texas, re- 
ported loan applications since June 
have been running 800% over a year 
ago. Last year only 4% of the 
Texas crop was put under loan, but 
state PMA officials now are estimat- 
ing that anywhere from 50 to 80% 
of the crop will be covered this year. 
The record loan level in Texas was 
67% in 1942. 

The Oklahoma state PMA office 
had processed loans about double 
those of the comparable period last 
year. Officials estimate the total may 
reach 40% or more of the total mar- 
ketings. 

About 75% of the wheat received 
at the Kansas City market in the 
early weeks of harvesting was for 
storage, and much of this may be 
covered later by loans or purchase 
agreements. 

What effect heavy loans would 
have on commodity credit Corp. 
open marketing purchasing for ex- 
ports is unknown but it is logical that 
CCC would curb its forward buying 
for April or later if it becomes ap- 
parent that the agency may receive a 
lot of wheat in payment of loans, 
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Allocations Total 48,990,000 Bu. 





160,000 TONS WHEAT AND FLOUR 


SLATED TO MOVE COMMERCIALLY 


Allocations for ECA Countries Account for 71% of Total 
—Wheat Already Procured by PMA—AII 
Flour Not Yet Secured 


WASHINGTON — A September 
grain allocation totaling 1,291,000 
long tons, most of which moves under 
PMA programs, appears to have 
cleaned up the long position of that 
agency which has been accumulated 
at higher prices in the declining mar- 
ket and may set the stage for a re- 
turn of part of the export business 
to private competitive trade channels 
in the October-November-December 
quarter, trade sources say. 


September grain export allocations 
totaling 1,131,000 long tons (43,017,- 
000 bu.), including 35,377,000 bu. 
wheat and flour (in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 7,640,000 bu. barley and 
grain sorghums were announced 
July 19 by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. In addition it is 
estimated that 160,000 tons of wheat 
and flour will move commercially 
under previously announced quarter- 
ly allocations and under the licens- 
ing provisions applicable to the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Philippines 
announced by the Department of 
Commerce June 17, 1948. 


This would bring the total Sep- 
tember program to an estimated 1,- 
291,000 tons (48,990,000 bu.). Septem- 
ber, 1947, exports of wheat, flour and 
coarse grains (excluding nonallocated 
products) totaled 1,369,000 long tons 
(51,842,000 bu.). 


On the basis of cumulative procure- 
ment figures of PMA, the government 
has lead of 6 million bushels of wheat 
on the fourth quarter program and 
still needs approximately 6% million 
bushels of wheat in the form of flour 
to round out its September program. 
It is expected that procurement of 
flour for gulf port delivery requested 
this week will complete the PMA 
September flour buying. 


Private Trade in Sight 

On the basis of the large share of 
the allocation assigned to government 
procurement, the main private trade 
incentive appears to lie in coarse 
grain allocations, which may be ex- 
pected in substantial volume at least 
by the November allocation. 

Allocations for the countries in the 
ECA program account for 71% of 
the total announced, of which near- 
ly half is for the U.S.-U.K. occupied 
zone of Germany. Another 19% of 
the grain allocated will move to the 
U. S. occupied zones of Japan and 
Korea. The balance, 10%, will go to 


other countries (Bolivia, Brazil, 
Egypt, India, Israel, Mexico and 
Peru). 


Wheat Already Procured 


The department also announced 
that the Production and Marketing 
Administration has already procured 
all of the wheat and most of the 
coarse grains to be supplied by PMA 
under the September program. All 
of the flour has not yet been pro- 
cured. 

The quantities to be supplied by 
PMA consist of 25,914,000 bu. wheat 
grain, 5,376,000 bu. wheat in the form 


of flour, and 5,480,000 bu. barley and 
grain sorghums. 
The September breakdown follows: 


Claimant Wheat Flour Other 
AUBEFIR ccccsccccece 45.0 12.0 ° 
Belgium ...cccccors 18.0 
BIGESVER. ccccsseceace 4.0 
PEED. be tecwre sees 9.3 
| 4 MP eer 9.3 
France, Saar & 

PM Bs sosccvios 36.0 12.0 
GHOSES ccccscecccece 36.0 12.0 eve 
PPPS Err 18.0 10.0 *36.0 
po” Re eee eee 9.3 10.0 eee 
Oo  Prerrrr errr se eee 4.5 
DOME odecrvesveuceves 36.0 24.0 
OO Perr rrr ie 20.0 eee eee 
Netherlands ........ 45.0 15.0 *18.0 
RP ee 27.0 4.0 eve 
Occupied zones 

U.S.-U.K. Germany 225.0 72.0 81.0 

French Germany . 18.0 12.0 eee 

Japan and Korea. 126.0 36.0 $48.0 
POPU cccccccccccces 9.3 oes eee 
POCCMBAL ccccccecsec 9.3 6.0 
Switzerland ........ 18.0 ose 

WOES cwscsedeeci 718.5 229.5 183.0 
Cargoes grain ...... 80 Bed 21 

Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent)— 


Wheat, 26,810,000; flour, 8,567,000; other, 7,- 
640,000. 

*Grain sorghums. 

tBarley and/or grain sorghums. 


The commercial trade will supply 
the wheat for Mexico and Bolivia, 
grain sorghums for India and The 
Netherlands, and flour for France, 
India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, The 
Netherlands, Norway and Portugal. 
All other wheat, flour and coarse 
grains will be supplied by the Pro- 


duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

Cumulative July-September, 1948, 
grain quotas (including estimated 
shipments against quarterly alloca- 
tions announced May 28 and under 
the new licensing procedure for the 
Western Hemisphere and the Philip- 
pines) total 140,900,000 bu. Of this 
quantity the PMA portion totals 
106,500,000 bu. CCC purchases ap- 
plicable against the 1948-49 program 
as of July 16 totaled 105,300,000 bu. 








Procurement 

against 

Allocations* allocations 

July-Sept., (as of July 

1948 16, 1948) 

PMA— . (bu.) (bu.) 

WOES cccccccecs 74,000,000 80,400,000 

PEGE sc ccececes 21,800,000 15,100,000 
Other grains and 

products ..... 10,700,000 9,800,000 

DOOR ccceses 106,500,000 105,300,000 
Commercial— 

WREM  ccccctece S.50080G == seecsere 

PIGGE  cccccvcces 24,000,000 = naveveee 
Other grains and 

PROGUOT 2 cccs Saeneee 6+ lw teeters 

Betas wcvcece 34,400,000 = scvseces 


*Includes estimated shipments of certain 
nonallocated coarse grain products, esti- 
mated shipments of wheat and flour against 
quarterly allocations announced May 28 and 
estimated flour shipments under the new 
licensing procedure for the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


L. B. LOVITT REELECTED 
TO HEAD EXCHANGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—At the annual 
election of the Merchants Exchange 
Clearing Assn., L. B. Lovitt of L. B. 
Lovitt & Co. was chosen president for 
his sixteenth term. 

A. A. Williams was named vice 
president, William B. Morgan secre- 
tary, and May E. Neutzell treasurer. 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—tThe great news this 
week is that abundant rains, which 
I mentioned last week as being sore- 
ly needed to save a large part 
of the prairie wheat crop, actually 
fell almost as soon as I had finished 
my crop survey of last week. These 
rains have more or less continued 
during the whole of the past week. 
By an extraordinary dispensation of 
providence, these rains fell almost 
exclusively over the 10 million acres 
of bad crop area in eastern Alberta 
and western Saskatchewan, which 
comprises about 10 million acres out 
of the 20 million sown to wheat this 
year on the prairies. 

Last week I reported my observa- 
tion of the crop in Alberta and the 
northern part of Saskatchewan. I 
later covered the area from Saska- 
toon to Regina with side trips east 
and west, and found even worse 
conditions than I had reported for 
eastern Alberta and northern Sas- 
katchewan. Some farmers had aban- 
doned any idea of a crop and were 
plowing up their fields. All farmers 
were most despondent. 


Wheat 3 Ft. High 

From Regina south to the US. 
border there is an extraordinary 
streak of good crops, which extend 
for 20 miles from Regina east to 
Moose Jaw and then southwest along 
the Soo Line 16 miles to the USS. 
border. A refreshing sight to se¢ aft- 
er the depressing crops I had  ob- 


Developments 


served elsewhere. The crops were 3 
ft. high, almost exclusively Thatch- 
er wheat, showing a most even stand, 
a healthy dark green color, and gave 
the promise of 16 to 20 bu. to the 
acre, which is quite good for this 
area. 


But the rains came as I was just 
finishing up my trip in southern Sas- 
katchewan, and in one hour of rain 
not only were we soaked through 
but our car was stuck on what once 
had been a good gravel road among 
some 20 other cars and trucks. Our 
car had quite a time getting free 
and returning to Regina. Some cars 
and trucks were stuck all night. 


Now everyone is wondering how 
much improvement will these timely 
rains bring about to 10 million acres, 
which I calculated on July 12 had a 
prospect of an average of not more 
than 10 bu. to the acre. Certainly 
the rains will stop further deteriora- 
tion and will help to fill the heads of 
plants already headed out. On many 
fields, however, which have only just 
germinated, and which have headed 
out but a few inches, the rains will 
hardly bring any improvement. Per- 
haps, on the whole one or two bush- 
els to the acre increase is about all 
we can hope for. However, we must 
accept these small blessings with a 
thankful heart, for had these rains, 
which have continued from July 12 
to 17 not occurred, this crop would 
have been one of the smallest of the 
last 20 years. As it is, it cannot 
promise to be, at the best, any more 
than last year’s crop and, at the 
worst, some 50 million below. (And 
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last year’s crop of 314 million bush- 
els was one third less than normal), 


Compares With 1941 


I have examined past crops and I 
find that the crop picture for July 
12 on these prairies was almost ex. 
actly that of July 28 in the year 
1941, when the Searle estimate, on 
that date, was 287 million bushels, 
Better than average rains occurred 
in that year between July 28 and the 
harvest in the middle of August, and 
the final Dominion estimate, the fol- 
lowing January, of the prairie crop 
was only 296 million bushels. 

It will, therefore, be well worth the 
while of crop students to note what 
improvement these recent prairie 
rains will bring by harvest time. No 
one yet has ventured to make an es- 
timate in bushels, but a Searle esti- 
mate should be along soon, which 
will take into account the improve- 
ment made by the recent rains. 


Along the Soo Line, which is one 
of Canada’s largest areas devoted ‘o 
wheat, it was interesting to note the 
remarkable effect of the use of 2, 4-). 
For many years yellow mustard his 
been the bane of this district. No 
control methods seemed to be effe-- 
tive and usually, at heading out time, 
the wheat could hardly be seen for 
the yellow mustard. This year, how- 
ever, most of the fields have been 
dusted with 2, 4-D and are complete- 
ly free from mustard. Here and there 
one finds a quarter section, and some- 
times a whole section, of solid wheat 
that has not been dusted. These 
fields are just as though a great 
hand with a giant brush had painted 
all the wheat heads a brilliant ye!- 
low. We shall all be interested t» 
know the additional yield that wi!! 
be harvested on adjoining fields 
which have been treated or not treat 
ed with 2, 4-D. This should provid: 
valuable information to all. 


A. F. Barnebey 


JOINS ERWIN SALES — A. F. 
Barnebey has joined the sales force 
of the Erwin Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, and will cover the northern 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado ter- 
ritory. Mr. Barnebey will make his 
headquarters in the Kansas City of- 
fice of the Erwin company, where he 
will be associated with T. O. Pre- 
wett, district manager at Kansas 
City. B. T. Erwin, Jr., recently in 
the Kansas City office of the com- 
pany, has been transferred to Okla- 
homa territory. Mr. Barnebey has 
been in the bag business for about 
20 years and formerly made his 
headquarters in Omaha. 
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Cooler Weather, 
Rains Help — 
Spring Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cool tempera- 
tures and rains last week will offset 
considerably the damage sustained by 
crops during the hot weather early in 
July when most of the wheat was 
in the blossom stage, according to the 
July 20 crop report of the Occident 
elevator division of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

The rains and cool temperatures ex- 
tended throughout the entire North- 
west. Rain fell at some point almost 
every day in the week, and all sec- 
tions reported receiving at least an 
inch and some as much as 4 in. of 
rain. 

Practically all late sown wheat has 
nov’ passed the blossom stage, and 
early sown wheat is going into the 
hard dough. The favorable turn in the 
weather, with ample moisture in the 
ground, assures a good filling of the 
wheat head where the blossom was 
not blighted. 

The prospect now is for a crop of 
spr ng wheat in North Dakota of 
around 20% less than last year. In 
Mcatana the spring wheat will prob- 
ably equal last year’s figure of 41 mil- 
lion bu. plus, the report concludes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Above Average Crop 
Forecast in French 
North Africa 


WASHINGTON—According to esti- 
mates received by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the 1948 grain 
crop in French North Africa is ex- 
pected to be slightly above the 
1935-39 level for the first time since 
the beginning of the war, and to ex- 
ceed the small 1947 production by 
about 19%. 

Conditions are variable in the area, 
with best conditions reported for Al- 
geria. The harvest now nearing com- 
pletion in that country is reported to 
be the largest since 1939. Production 
in both French Morocco and Tunisia 
is placed at a slightly lower figure 
than in 1947 and Somewhat below 
average, as well, in Tunisia. Imports 
of bread grains will again be required 
this season for use in Tunisia and 
French Morocco. 

The wheat outturn in Algeria, esti- 
mated at about 40 million bushels, is 
over 40% larger than the small 1947 
crop. The barley harvest of 39 million 
bushels is twice last year’s small crop 
and about 20% larger than in 1935-39. 
Above-average yields followed unusu- 
ally favorable weather conditions. 
Growers were still handicapped by a 
shortage of mechanical equipment 
and fuel. Grain acreage showed some 
increase over the 1947 acreage though 
still significantly below the 1935-39 
level. The favorable grain outturn as- 
sures the country’s requirements for 
the current season, with some ex- 
ports expected. Daily bread rations 
were increased to 300 grams in June. 
Prior to that change the ration was 
250 grams daily. 








Morocco Crop Smaller 
In French Morocco the wheat crop 
is.estimated at 23 million bushels, or 
about average. It. is, however,. about 
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5% less than the good 1947 harvest. 
The barley outturn placed at about 
58 million bushels, shows little change 
from the 1947 crop, but is moderately 
above average. The barley acreage 
was maintained near last year’s level. 
Wheat acreage, however, was report- 
ed to be somewhat smaller than a 
year ago, with declines indicated for 
both hard and soft wheat acreage. 
Seeding began very late last fall ow- 
ing to the late arrival of rains. The 
reduction in wheat acreage is also 
attributed, in part, to the relatively 
low price of grain. Some shift from 
grain to livestock was reported, as 
the latter was considered more profit- 
able. 

The net position for grain in Mo- 
rocco indicates a surplus of barley, 
corn and oats, but a deficit of soft 
wheat. Supplies of hard wheat are 
considered adequate for the country’s 
need. Plans call for covering the soft 
wheat deficit by sending surplus corn, 
barley and oats to France in exchange 
for wheat. 

The bread ration has been 200 
grams per day for some time, but a 


proposal to raise it to 250 grams has 
been considered. Removal of barley 
from the bread is also proposed. Ad- 
mixture of as much as 50% of barley 
has been used during the past season. 


Lack of Rain Felt 


Production in Tunisia is reported 
slightly below the low 1947 level de- 
spite substantially increased seeding. 
Shortage of rainfall extending 
through February reduced prospects 
materially, but general rains at the 
end of February relieved the situation 
somewhat. Excessive rains toward the 
end of the growing season caused 
some damage, according to recent re- 
ports. Latest estimates place the 
wheat crop at 9 million bushels, com- 
pared with 10 million in 1947 and the 
1935-39 average of 15 million. The 
barley production of 4.5 million bush- 
els is only 50% of the average out- 
turn and is slightly less than the small 
1947 crop. The low level of bread- 
grain production points to the con- 
tinued need for considerable imports 
of grain to fill the country’s require- 
ments, 








Europe’s Bread Grain Output 
Seen as 35% Above ’47 Crop 


WASHINGTON—This year’s pro- 
duction of bread grains in Europe, ex- 
cluding the Soviet Union, is expected 
to be about 35% higher than in 1947 
but still 13% below prewar 1935-39 
average, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture announced July 16 in its 
monthly forecast of European crop 
conditions. The outlook for most 
other crops also continued favorable. 

This report indicates conditions as 
of early July and is based on informa- 
tion received by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

A period of warm weather is still 


needed for the grain harvest in many © 


areas. Cool damp weather and heavy 
rains in a number of countries during 
the latter half of June has retarded 
maturity and caused some damage to 
grains, while in other areas the addi- 
tional moisture has been beneficial. 


Wheat Crop Up 

The European wheat crop for 1948 
is tentatively forecast at 1,450 million 
bushels, compared with 1,015 million 
bushels in 1947 and an average of 
1,588 million bushels in the prewar 
years. Larger crops are reported for 
all countries of the Continent. In- 
creased yields forecast for all coun- 
tries combined with larger acreage, 


with only a few minor exceptions, ac- 
count for the substantial increase. 
Rye production, forecast at 600 mil- 
lion bushels, is about 20% larger than 
the low production last year but is 
still 20% less than the average for 
1935-39. 

The wheat crop of 275 million bush- 
els in France compares with 150 mil- 
lion bushels in 1947 and 287 million 
in prewar. In Italy production is esti- 
mated at 255 million bushels com- 
pared with 205 million in 1947 and 
279 million in prewar. The United 
Kingdom crop of 95 million bushels is 
over 50% above both last year’s and 
prewar. 

“Despite the marked recovery in 
production of European bread grains 
this year, several factors point to a 
continued need for substantial im- 
ports by the traditionally deficit 
areas,” the USDA said. “Increased 
population, extremely low reserves of 
grain in many areas, the need for gen- 
eral increases in food consumption 
from the low level prevailing during 
the past year, high extraction rates 
and low quality bread—all contribute 
to the import demand during 1948-49. 
Though somewhat smaller than last 
year, these import needs will con- 
tinue considerably higher than pre- 
war.” 





Further Samples Confirm Good 
Quality of New Crop S. W. Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—Earlier reports on 
the qualities of new crop southwest- 
ern hard winter wheats (see the 
Northwestern Miller of July 13, page 
10) are confirmed in the fourth sum- 
mary of the Southwest Cereal Chem- 
ists 1948 Crop Reporting Committee, 
issued July 15. Additional data from 
northern Kansas and parts of Nebras- 
ka and Colorado substantiate earlier 
findings of the committee. 

In its fourth summary, the com- 
mittee says: 

“More recent data now include 
north-central and northwestern Kan- 
sas, and extend into eastern Colorado 
and portions of Nebraska. In both 


north-central and northwestern Kan- 
sas, the same wide protein range has 
been found as prevails in other sec- 
tions. While some extremely high pro- 
tein samples have been reported, the 
average for this locality will be fully 
12.5%. Eastern Colorado also is show- 
ing a wide range of protein; however, 
the average again is around 12.5%. In 
south-central and central Nebraska, 
protein varies from 11% to 14.50%, 
with an average of 12.25%. From lim- 
ited information on samples from 
western Nebraska, the protein aver- 
age appears to be slightly higher than 
in central Nebraska. 

“Experimentally milled flours from 
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Howard C. Bryan 


ST. REGIS CHANGE—V. C. Douglas, 
vice president of the St. Regis Sales 
Corp., subsidiary of the St. Regis 
Paper Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Howard C. Bryan as 
manager of the Minneapolis office of 
the multiwall bag division of the 
corporation. Mr. Bryan, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Denver office, 
succeeds H. A. Hughes, Jr., who has 
been transferred to the head office of 
the company in New York. Mr. Bryan 
became associated with St. Regis 
Paper Co. in February, 1946. 





these additional localities are showing 
substantially the same new wheat 
flour characteristics as have prevailed 
throughout the southwest. In all 
areas, including sections of Nebraska, 
flour absorption on the whole is now 
about the same as was found on the 
tail-end of the old crop. Northern 
Kansas and Nebraska new wheat 
flours are showing the same excellent 
loaf volume, responding well to yeast 
food levels of .5% to .75%. 

“To date, information on Nebraska 
wheats indicate mixing time similar 
to Nebraska wheats last year, with 
the same increase in mixing tolerance 
as previously reported in other areas. 
The fermentation requirements ap- 
pear to be the same as, or perhaps 
slightly longer than, last year, again 
similar to the findings from other 
areas. In the Nebraska area, maltose 
or gassing power values are approxi- 
mately those of last year’s flour and, 
from limited studies, will require the 
same malt supplementation. 

“In northern Kansas and Nebraska, 
experimentally milled flours show a 
tendency toward higher ash than 
found in experimentally milled new 
wheat flours from southern Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


Excellent Grain and Texture 


“Last week’s report indicated some 
difficulty in developing excellent grain 
and texture. This condition no longer 
exists, according to more recent sam- 
ples, and with further maturity of 
earlier harvested wheats. Later bak- 
ing results are now showing excel- 
lent grain and texture. 

“Within a few weeks, bakers will 
be using flours milled from various 
percentages of new wheat. 

“At the next meeting scheduled for 
July 29, at Kansas City, Mo., the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists 1948 Crop 
Reporting Committee will release its 
detailed summary of the milling and 
baking characteristics of the 1948 
crop.” 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME DOWN 


AS PURCHASES TAPER OFF 


Renewed Inquiry Develops After Wheat Market Declines; 
Only Small Amounts Sold for Export Ship- 
ments During Period 


Flour sales were made in smaller 
volume last week following the heavy 
business completed the _ previous 
week. Most of the transactions were 
made early in the period, followed 
by’ a slack stretch and renewed in- 
terest when wheat prices declined 
over the week end. Only a small part 
of last week’s bookings were for ex- 
port and other trade consisted of fair- 
sized bookings. These, added to or- 
ders made earlier, enabled mills to 
maintain good production schedules 
as shipping directions arrived in good 
volume. Sales for the week in the 
Southwest were better than half of 
the heavy total the preceding week, 
but business by spring wheat mills 
declined a greater amount. 


PMA ASKS MILLS 
FOR FLOUR OFFERS 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture July 19 announced September 
export allocations including 8,567,000 
bu. wheat in the form of flour. The 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration asked mills to offer flour 
for Gulf delivery not later than Aug. 
31, with offers to be submitted July 
20 for acceptance the following day. 
PMA purchased 22,680,000 Ib. flour 
during the week of July 12-16. India 
last week sought 80% extraction of- 
ferings against the August allocation 
of 12,000 tons, wheat equivalent, and 
the Italian Technical Delegation re- 
quested offerings on 625,120 sacks 
80% extraction flour for delivery 
Aug. 6 and Aug. 20 at Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 


SPRING MILLS NOTE 
SLOWER BUSINESS 


Buyers reverted to purchases of 
smaller amounts: of flour for fill-in 
purposes, and total business by spring 
wheat mills declined from the large 
trade of the previous week. Although 
bookings were smaller during the 
week, directions were fair on accumu- 
lated orders and mills were able to 
maintain good running schedules. 
New declines in the wheat market 
over the week end stimulated in- 
quiry, and a pick-up in trade was 
anticipated. Family flour trade re- 
mains seasonally slow, but business 
compares well with that of other 
years. Sales by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 98% of capacity, 
compared with 228% the previous 
week and 99% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Shipments last week 
represented 68% of milling capacity, 
compared with 100% the previous 
week. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
SHOW DECLINE 


Further domestic flour sales were 
made by mills in the Southwest last 
week, but the volume was far be- 
low the heavy dealings completed the 
previous week. Prices were far less 
favorable to the miller. Most busi- 
ness was done early in the week, and 
toward the end of the period sales 
were confined to carlot bookings. 
Sales averaged 135% of. capacity, 
compared with 250% the previous 
week and 309% a year ago. 

Inquiry became active July 19 as 


wheat prices fell off, and buying 
picked up again. Only 6% of last 
week’s sales were for export. A few 
medium-sized bookings were made 
to chain bakeries, and small lots 
were sold to smaller independent bak- 
ers. A few fair-sized bookings of fam- 
ily flour have been made by smaller 
mills, and sales of nationally adver- 
tised brands are holding steady. Mills 
are assured‘ of good running time by 
accumulated bookings during the past 
two weeks, many of them well into 
August. 


FILL-IN BUYING 
REPORTED IN EAST 


Flour sales at Buffalo have slowed 
up materially after the large busi- 
ness completed two weeks ago. Ad- 
vancing flour quotations, attributed 
to the decline in millfeed values, 
dried up most of the demand. A de- 
cided decrease in interest followed 
the active buying of the previous 
week in the metropolitan New York 
area. Only fill-in flour sales now are 
reported, with larger buyers general- 
ly content with their commitments 
and smaller ones holding off for fur- 
ther wheat market developments. 
New crop eastern soft wheats are 
offered more freely and sales have 
expanded. 

At Boston, chain bakers were 
showing considerable interest in the 
market, with buying fairly heavy for 
shipments ranging from 30 to 120 
days early last week. However, inter- 
est lagged later in the period. Inde- 
pendent bakers generally bought on- 
ly part of their requirements. Job- 
bers are operating on a conservative 
basis. Flour buyers generally are 
holding off at Philadelphia, although 
larger bakeries have placed larger 
orders than for some time’ past. 
Smaller operators continue to hold 
off in hopes of lower prices. Scat- 
tered sales of soft wheat flour were 


made after a long slump in these 
types. 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE 
FAIRLY ACTIVE 


Although sales are not as large or 
as numerous as the previous week, 
flour business continues quite active 
at Chicago. Medium sized buyers 
have entered the market to take 5,- 
000 to 10,000 sacks for 90 to 120-day 
shipment. However, a number of 
bakers have not yet covered their 
future needs. 

Little new flour business is being 
placed on the books at St. Louis, 
with only a few carlots sold. Mills 
are not pressing for sales, and buy- 
ers’ ideas are for lower prices. De- 
mand for clears is steady. 


BUYING SPURT 
OVER IN SOUTH 

Sales of flour in the South and 
Southeast continue to be made in 
fair to good volume, but the spurt 
of the previous week definitely has 
tapered off. Bakers in the Atlanta 
area again show little interest in 
advance buying, and sales to them, 
with few exceptions, are for a car or 
two for fill-in purposes. Family flour 
dealers also are holding off. At New 
Orleans, the decline in sales was 
more abrupt, with buyers apparently 
content to get along with their pre- 
vious bookings. Most sales are for im- 
mediate and 30-day deliveries. Mid- 
western soft winters are in better 
demand, although actual] buying is 
conservative. 


PACIFIC COAST MILLS 
SELL FAIR AMOUNTS 


Buyers continue to take fair 
amounts of flour on a hand-to-mouth 
basis in the Pacific Northwest, and 
mills are running closer to capacity 
all the time. The trade at Seattle is 
optimistic as export prospects look 
promising. At Portland, only limited 
bookings were made as mills are hav- 
ing difficulty in obtaining wheat. 
However, mills are busy grinding on 
all orders. Improved flour sales were 
noted in Los Angeles last week, with 
scattered bookings made by larger 
bakers for immediate or July ship- 
ment. However, most bakers are 
reluctant to buy more flour than nec- 





Demand for Durum Granulars 
Continues in Seasonal Slump 


Demand for durum granulars con- 
tinues limited in view of seasonally 
slow operations by macaroni products 
manufacturers, many of which are 
closed down for vacations. Buying 
consists of small quantities bought 
to keep up hand-to-mouth operations. 

Eastern trade sources reported 
that despite the unusually warm 
weather fairly good spot demand de- 
veloped for a time last week for 
both macaroni and noodles. Traders 
had no explanation for the unusual 
activity. 

Export business remains small, and 
durum millers are awaiting word 
from government sources on future 
export programs for macaroni prod- 
ucts. Export sales produced a steady 
demand for durum granulars up 
through June, but since then have 
dropped off. 

More plentiful supplies of durum 
wheat dropped cash grain prices, 
and durum granulars prices were re- 
duced 20¢ sack to $5.30, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 


The slow business is reflected in 
production of mills reporting output 
to The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion has been running just over 50% 
of capacity, compared with about 
75% a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 17, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.40% @2.43% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.40% @2.434% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.39% @2.42% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.391% @2.42% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.39% @2.42% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.38% @2.41% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
July 11-17 ..... 10 926 54 
Previous week . 12 *144,241 56 
June 27-July 3. 12 150,582 59 
Year ago ...... 12 175,448 75 
Crop year 
production 
SUiy 2 TUR BF, 1968 .c cwcicciaseccs 358,458 
July 1-July 19, 1947 ........cec00- 408,353 


*Revised. 
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essary for immediate requirements, 
Family flour sales remain good. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 542,949 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
768,910 sacks, compared with 3,225,. 
961 in the previous week and 3,791,- 
274 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,406,968 and three years ago 
3,699,737. Production increased in all 
sections of the country: Northwest, 
108,000 sacks; Southwest, 139,000; 
Buffalo, 87,000; Central and South- 
east, 161,000 and North Pacific 
Coast, 48,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED WEAKENS 
AFTER SLIGHT GAIN 


—<>—. 

Formula Feed Sales Remain in 
Slump; Buying Is 
Hand-to-Mouth 


The millfeed market displayed fi 
ther weakness early this week aft 
showing signs of recovery from t! 
last slump. Prices declined $1@4, 
demand dropped off, apparently i 
fluenced by prospects for large coi 
production and possible lower pric 
later. 

Formula feed sales are slower in 
the Southwest this week. The taper- 
ing off was more or less expected in 
this section of the country since the 
extra heavy June sales put dealers 
in a well-stocked position, and wit 








asdiaoewe 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 265.2 as of 
July 13, off 13.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
289.3, up .5 of a point. 











farmer customers busy with harves' 
and field work, there is some seasona 
slowness in the retail feed business 

Both large and smaller manufac 
turers have for quite some time had 
good backlogs of orders to fill, but 
unfilled orders have dwindled this 
week. The best reports indicat: 
plants here can run almost until th« 
middle of next week against what i: 
on the books at the present time. 

Formula feed sales in the North- 
west declined further in the past fev 
days after moving along at a fail 
rate early in the week. Buyers, witl 
an eye on declining markets, have 
been taking quantities only to care 
for their immediate needs. Inven- 
tories are known to be low, and there 
is no booking ahead for formula 
feeds. 

Competition in the dairy feed line 
from local mixers is being felt by the 
larger manufacturers, and these lines 
of feeds are the poorest sellers at 
present. Hog feed sales are off some- 
what less as are poultry feed sales 
in general. However, turkey feeds 
provide a fairly constant business. 

Some manufacturers have been 
forced to cut running time about 
one third because of the reduced de- 
mand. 

Good potential business is seen 
as soon as grain markets steady, and 
manufacturers are little more inter- 
ested in making future commitments 
than are buyers in view of market 
conditions. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Decline 
as Selling Is Stepped Up | 


Prices Fall to New Lows for Present 
‘Movement; Accumulations Large 


Wheat futures markets remained 
fairly steady throughout most of the 
week, although fluctuations continued 
and a tendency toward weakness was 
apparent. This influence intensified 
July 17, especially in the July deliv- 
ery, and the downward pressure con- 
tinued July 19. Long liquidation and 
other selling overbalanced hedging by 
commercial interests, and prices made 
new lows on the present movement. 
Record accumulations of wheat at 
terminal markets remain a principal 
influence on futures prices. 

As compared with a week ago, near- 
by wheat futures are down 3@4%¢, 
and later positions are 14% @1%¢ low- 
er. Closing prices July 19 were Chica- 
go—July $2.25% @2.25%, Sentember 
$2.27% @2.28, December $2.30%@ 
230%, May $2.28%; Minneapolis— 
July $2.25%, September $2.24%, De- 
cember $2.26%; Kansas City—July 
$2.18, September $2.20% @2.2014, De- 
cember $2.22% @2.22%. 


Wheat Stocks Pile Up 


Market activities and trade deduc- 
tions as to future price levels for 
wheat were largely based on excep- 
tional supplies on the one hand and 
government supporting efforts on the 
other. Almost unprecedented piling 
up of wheat stocks in visible supply 
positions, causing congestion at south- 
wesiern terminals and backing up of 
supplies in interior areas, indicated 
plentiful supplies for all domestic and 
export requirements and acted as an 
effective barrier to bullish sentiments. 
The lowering of Commodity Corp. 
bids for wheat also affected wheat 
price ideas, as did reports of saving 
rains over the Canadian wheat pro- 
ducing areas and confirmation of in- 
creases in European grain output. 

The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 23,475 cars of wheat 
during the week ended July 15, as 
compared with 26,491 a week earlier 
and 23,254 a year ago. Individual to- 
tals included 2,773 at Omaha, 1,803 
at Wichita, 1,400 at Fort Worth, 
3,252 at St. Louis, 1,852 at St. Joseph, 
1,234 at Enid, 2,407 at Hutchinson 
and 964 cars at Salina. 


Cash Wheat Declines 


Further losses of 4@6%4¢ were sus- 
tained by cash wheat at Kansas City 
last week. During the entire week an 
embargo against wheat shipments 
was in force, yet unloadings contin- 
ued at a peak and a record volume of 
grain was put to store in Kansas City 
public terminals. The harvest in Kan- 
Sas is practically completed, and the 
heavy initial movement of wheat to 
market is over so the terms of the 
embargo have been modified to per- 
mit movement of free wheat or stor- 
age wheat if the bill of lading shows 
that storage had previously been con- 
tracted. Nevertheless, a good portion 
of the receipts were still going to 
Storage, causing the cash article to be 
in good demand, and the tone of the 
market was lightly stronger over the 
week-end. Of the two-day receipts 
July 19, only about 70 cash sales 
were listed, and premiums were up 
about 1%¢ from the low point of the 
week, 

Mills were active bidders for the 
rather meager amount of offers for 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was in the market for 
flour this week and domestic flour 


sales were improved. Because of mar- 
ket price technicalities elevator in- 
terests were putting a major portion 
of the wheat into storage and ter- 
minals were filling rapidly. Also, pro- 
ducers were not too eager to sell at 
the moment, for values were consid- 
erably below the government loan 
rate. 

Ordinary premiums for No. 1 dark 
hard winter closed July 19 2%¢ below 
a week ago. The low point of the 
week was reached July 17 when or- 
dinary was selling at 4¢ under the 
July future, but over the weék-end 
the ‘basis had risen 1¢. Twelve per- 
cent protein was down %@3¢ during 
the week and 13% markups were 
down % @2¢. 

At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard winter sold July 19 at 
$2.31@2.32, delivered Texas common 
points. Thirteen percent or better 
protein brought 1¢ premium. Offer- 
ings were moderate and demand fair. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 17, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.12% @2.36 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.12 @2.35 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.34 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.11 @2.33 
WEG. 2. TOD cc vcscdiccccteccscce 2.13% @2.21 
WOO. B TRS cecccvecesceccsens 2.13 @2.20% 
PEGs |S Be Sewee ces cesweciaes 2.12% @2.20 
WOO: © EO fe cio wens crecivces 2.12 @2.19% 


Mills Seek Wheat 


Demand was poor for low protein 
hard red spring wheat, but large mill- 
ing companies were actively in the 
market at Minneapolis for high pro- 
tein spring wheat most of the week, 
bidding premiums on 15% and 16% 
proteins up 6¢ to 9¢ over last week. 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis 1,493 
cars, and at Duluth 1,437 cars. At 
the close on July 15 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring brought 1@3¢ 
over July wheat which declined 2% ¢, 
closing at $2.29%. This brought the 
trading range on ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring at the close to $2.30% 
@2.32%. Twelve percent protein 
quoted at 0¢ to 1¢ over ordinary; 13% 
protein 5¢ to 6¢; 14% protein 14¢ to 
15¢; 15% protein 27¢ to 28¢ and 16% 
protein 38 to 39¢ over ordinary. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.12%, 
and the durum 12.55%. 

Demand for durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis was weak, with buyers show- 
ing considerable selection, with a def- 
inite trend indicated toward color 
market. Fancy milling durum traded 
at 20¢ to 21¢ over September futures 
on July 15. Minneapolis September 
wheat closed on that date at $2.27%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 17: 

1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.28% @2.30% 


1 DNB 59 ID. .ccccccccceees 2.27% @2.29% 
SB. ew Merrererieerrce 2.27% @2.29% 
2 DNB G7 BD. .ccccccscccece 2.26% @2.28% 
3 DN G6 ID. .ccccccccccces 2.24% @2.27% 
3 DNS GE ID. 2c cde ctsscese 2.23% @2.26% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 4@6¢, 14% 14@15¢, 15% 29@ 
30¢, 16% 40@41¢. 


Wheat Scarce at Portland 


At Portland, wheat is extremely 
hard to buy because farmers are not 
selling new crop and buyers who need 
spot wheat are forced to pay several 
cents a bushel over 15-day shipment, 
now around $2.19 bu., or the loan lev- 
el. Middle of the week prices sagged 
below the loan, but with no wheat 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 











July 11-17, Previous July 13-19, July 14-20, July 15-21, 
week 1947 1946 1945 
Northwest ° 599,996 881,449 849,384 841,490 
Southwest ¥ 1,353,489 1,598,882 1,403,201 1,313,146 
TOUEERED. 60s dudevcdsicccccceeutss : 486,603 416,848 485,295 564,176 
Central and Southeast ........ 624,189 463,489 540,891 479,222 602,757 
North Pacific Coast ........... 369,981 322,384 353,204 189,866 378,168 
EE phe cctensatase seeders 3,768,910 *3,225,961 3,791,274 3,406,968 3,699,737 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 66 67 67 71 
*Revised. 





1948 week 1947 
Northwest ...... 68 64 84 
Southwest ...... 96 87 104 
BUPEAIS 6 cccecdcs 95 81 69 
Central and Ss. E. 81 67 69 
No. Pacific Coast 95 83 99 
, 4-4x:56% 86 75 88 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 11-17 ...... 376,920 353,494 94 
Previous week .. 376,920 321,230 85 
Year ago .....6% 372,720 421,842 113 
Two years ago .. 364,320 350,331 96 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeee 99 
Ten-year AVETAGS .... cere eeeecens 81 
Wichita 
July 11-17 ...... 118,800 122,028 103 
Previous week .. 118,800 90,846 76 
Year. ago ....... 118,800 115,859 98 
Two years ago .. 112,800 109,733 97 
Five-year AVerage .......-eeeeeees 90 
Ten-year AVETAGS ........scscveeee 83 
Salina 
July 11-17 ...... 100,200 90,920 91 
Previous week .. 100,200 90,981 91 
Year ago ....... 100,200 88,307 88 
Two years ago .. 84,600 77,972 92 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Pi ge) ) eee 964,680 926,263 96 
Previous week .. 964,680 850,432 88 
BORE GEO caccecrs 944,280 972,874 103 
Two years ago .. 894,660 865,165 97 
Five-year Average .......seeceeees 90 
TON-YOAF AVETAGS 2.2... ccsccccces 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Hlinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 






Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and.eastern Missouri: 

Pl ke Sy Oe 774,964 624,189 81 
Previous week .. 694,864 *463,489 67 
BOOP GHG os2c0%. 790,266 540,891 69 
Two years ago .. 734,706 479,222 65 
Five-year average ..........+%.. es 70 
TON-FORP GVOTERS 2c cccccccccccces 67 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

July 11-17 ...... 604,200 573,616 95 
Previous week .. 604,200 *486,603 81 
TORE GRO .ccsces 601,200 416,848 69 
Two years ago .. 601,200 485,295 81 
FPive-ye@r A@VeCrage .....ssesccceess 79 
TOR-FORP BVSTASS «2 00.0 0,0 s.creviccsacee 76 


*Revised. 


— Percentage of capacity operated r 
July 11-17, Previous July 13-19, July 14-20, July 15-21, July 17 








Crop year flour production 
July 





July 19, 
1946 1945 1948 1947 
738 83 1,652,231 2,338,094 
96 97 3,579,654 4,268,867 
81 94 1,304,179 1,472,946 
65 76 1,290,534 1,329,444 
50 103 862,647 896,720 
81 89 8,689,245 10,306,071 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
uly Ui-27 22.45. 378,960 243,874 64 
Previous week .. 378,960 *229,861 61 
2.) ee 378,360 321,183 85 
Two years ago .. 360,360 371,884 103 
PEvecWORr GUOTERS ci ccccccctccavee 12 
TOMPORE GVOTERS oo ccc ie cscccissese 60 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Po) ae CS. ae 666,60) 464,545 70 
Previous week .. 666,600 *370,135 56 
FOO? GRE .cccccs 667,800 560,266 84 
Two years ago .. 667,800 477,400 71 
PivG-FORF GVOTARO «co cicccccccssces 66 
TORFORS BVOTOES.. 6 occ iccrcetseccess 58 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 11-17 ...... 243,000 239,814 99 
Previous week .. 243,000 *207,220 85 
Year ago ....... 223,320 229,394 103 
Two years ago .. 225,720 137,597 56 
Five-year AVerage .....ceeseeeeece 81 
TOMsFORF GBVETABS 26 cic ccccccssocce 71 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Taly Wi-8T wscecs 146,400 130,167 89 
Previous week .. 146,400 115,164 79 
Year ago ....... 134,200 123,810 92 
Two years ago .. 134,200 62,269 39 
Five-year AVCTABe .... ce seereseee 83 
TON-YERF GVOTEBS 2c ccecccsccsccces 73 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—. -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


-—Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 11-17 ..... 30,227 86,122 13,481 38,345 11,549 31,231 55,257 155,698 
Previous week .. 27,407 $11,607 9,800 48,814 
Two weeks ago . 28,488 13,257 9,882 51,627 
BOGE cvccscvine’ 32,277 92,232 16,971 47,348 8,067 29,251 67,315 168,831 
BOGE wc ccc cccecs BANE 60,412 13,165 27,518 7,522 21,704 42,436 109,634 
Be. cecastavaue 26,591 75,876 17,040 47,941 14,246 30,678 57,877 154,495 
BREE. ot’ craven 24,072 68,050 14,963 38,546 9,034 25,943 48,069 132,539 
Five-yr. average 26,983 76,538 15,124 39,940 1 27,761 52,191 144,239 


*Principal mills. 


: 94 0,084 
**75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





coming out of the country, buyers 
lifted their ideas about 2¢ bu. for 
ordinary soft white wheat. 

The harvest is about two weeks 
late, accounting for the- limited 
amount arriving at terminals. Buyers 
have not harvested enough of their 
crop .to consider selling, and the 
opinion is expressed that there will 
be as much wheat put under loan as 


there is storage available. Early in- 
dications point to above average per 
acre yields, giving promise for the 
largest crop in the history of the 
Pacific Northwest. But storage is at 
a premium, and much of the crop will 
have to be piled on the ground. This 
should induce greater selling of wheat 
in the next few weeks than is being 
done at the present time. 
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WASHINGTON—The Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, estimated that 22.7 million 
sacks of wheat flour were produced 
in May, 2.7% more than the 22.1 mil- 
lion sacks produced in April. The May 
output, however, was 7.1% below the 
24.4 million sacks produced in 1947. 

Rather large increases in output in 
Minnesota, New York, and Texas, and 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BUREAU REPORTS MAY FLOUR 
OUTPUT UP 2.7% FROM APRIL 


Production of 22.7 Million Sacks in May Was 7.1% Below 
the 24.4 Million Sacks Produced in 
May, 1947 


bureau, and the rest annually. The 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for about 98% of the entire USS. 
wheat flour production. 
Detailed statistics on wheat flour 
production accompany this report. 
MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production by states in the Y. 5S. 
for May, 1948, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 

May, May, May, 





State 1948 1947 1946 
smaller increases in the output of California Sara 386 363 st3 
. . . : : . ° OTAGO ..-seeee - 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Georgia ........ 30 47 BY 
j : ——— =e 1,152 1,070 
Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin Jlinols ....-.--- 258 297 285 
more than offset declines reported for Kaneas seevecees 4.98 4.908 8,508 
other states. Production was at the winnescta....... 2,644 3,439 1,862 
a g Missouri ........ 2,095 2,125 1,1 
rate of 77.7 7o of capacity. Montana ......-- 280 362 355 
Wheat grindings during the month Nebraska ........ ; 674 ‘ 700 ‘ 418 
were estimated at 51.9 million bush- New *ore ia) 7353 366 196 
els, as compared with 50.3 million Ohio ............ 182 me 708 
bushels in April; offal production was Oklahoma .--.--- 1526 "676 551 
placed at 430,000 short tons, against ‘Texas ........... 1,717 1,806 1,296 
, 4 MED ceceecccosce 2 
422,000 short tons the previous month. Ufah vere 1,010 1,025 1,073 
During the first 11 months of the Wisconsin ...... ; 333 , 113 : 190 
current crop year (July 1-June 30) Other states .... 1, 4 
wheat flour production amounted to Wale. i ccckiass 22,670 24,393 16,890 


260.8 million sacks, compared with 
276 million sacks for the correspond- 
ing months of the 1946-47 crop year, 
a decrease of 5.5%. 

These figures represent the output 
of approximately 1,100 flour mills, 
425 of which report monthly to the 


Data through June, 1947, in this series 
represent actual production as reported by 
mills regardless of size; those for subse- 
quent months are estimated, based on re- 
ports from mills with a daily capacity of 
over 400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1947. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the United States as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


of the U. 8. Department of Commerce: 



















Daily Wheat 
24-hour flour 

-~Production— capacity pro- Average Average Flour 
Wheat Wheat inwheat duction pounds pounds extrac- 
ground*® flour flourt as% of wheat of offal tion 
(1,000 (1,000 Offal (1,000 ofca- persack persack ratef 
bu.) sacks) (tons) sacks) pacity of fiour of flour (%) 
61,883 22,670 430,408 1,167 77.7 137.3 37.9 72.8 
50,288 22,079 422,334 1,169 72. 136.7 38.3 73.2 
+. 49,631 21,768 415,510 1,169 69.0 136.8 38.2 73.1 
- 47,974 21,002 401,958 1,170 78.1 137.1 38.3 73.0 
65,141 24,174 460,890 1,162 80.0 136.9 38.1 73.1 
December ...... 63,734 23,475 448,184 1,157 78.0 137.3 38.2 72.8 
November ...... 64,188 23,676 449,691 1,157 89.0 137.3 38.0 71.8 
October ...ceee. 60,393 26,327 506,140 1,156 84.3 137.6 38.5 72.7 
September ..... 56,720 24,787 474,190 1,156 85.8 137.3 38.3 72.8 
BUGS csceccoce 69,619 25,936 497,920 1,154 86.4 137.9 38.4 72.5 
GO vevcseccces 57,031 24,917 472,210 1,152 83.2 137.3 37.9 72.8 





January 27,906 556,350 


February ...... 57,162 24,714 491,480 1,153 93.2 138.8 39.8 72.0 
March .....665. 63,301 27,423 545,630 1,154 91.4 138.5 39.8 72.2 
APFIL wo cccccees 56,818 24,704 483,550 1,154 82.3 138.0 39.1 72.5 
May ..ccccccvene 65,744 24,393 465,000 1,157 81.1 137.1 38.1 72.9 
TUNE occcccscces 55,462 24,171 463,750 1,152 83.9 137.7 38.4 72.6 


Data since June, 1947, estimated on the basis of reports from mills with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 401 sacks or more; those for June, 1947, and previous months were reported 


by approximately 1,100 mills. 


Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Sundays and holidays. 


*Wheat as purchased, 


including dockage, 


if any. 


tThe combined daily 24-hour capacity of the mills in the ‘400 sacks and under” group 
previously included in the monthly survey is assumed to be constant at the June, 1947, total 


of 104,630 sacks, 


fWheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground. 





KANSAS CITY—The Kansas farm 
storage capacity for small grains to- 
tals 307,541,000 bu., according to a 
survey just completed by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture and the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, with the aid of funds provid- 
ed by the Research Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

On June 1, this space was 13% oc- 
cupied by 39,452,000 bu. of old crop 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, sorghum- 
grain, flaxseed and soybeans leaving 


Kansas Farm Storage Capacity for 
Small Grains Totals 307,541,000 Bu. 


storage space available for 268,089,000 
bu. 

Only storage space under cover is 
included in this report. The survey 
does not include corn stocks and 
facilities maintained primarily for the 
storage of corn. The estimates are 
preliminary and subject to revision as 
additional information becomes avail- 
able. 

The storage capacity “under cover” 
is generally adequate on a county 
basis to handle small grain produc- 
tion in the eastern two-thirds of 


the state and throughout the extreme 
northern counties, but is somewhat 
short in west central and southwest- 
ern areas, particularly in years of 
heavy wheat production. The capac- 
ity figures shown below are estimates 
of aggregate storage space within the 
county. Some operators may control 
more facilities than they usually need 
for grain storage, while others are 
forced to store wheat temporarily out 
of doors. Shortage of boxcars and 
labor, urgency of keeping combines 
in operation and other factors are 
also responsible for piling wheat on 
the ground even though covered stor- 
age space may be available. 

Of the 307,541,000 bu. of total farm 
storage capacity for small grains, 
84%, or 259,297,000 bu., is provided by 
permanently available facilities. These 
include bins and buildings built for, 
or converted to, year-round small 
grain storage uses. The remaining 
16%, or 48,244,000 bu., is covered 
storage capacity available only tem- 
porarily for this purpose and consists 
of driveways, poultry houses, garages 
and other buildings which can be 
used for storage during emergency 
periods. Ninety-five per cent of the 
storage capacity is located on the 
farms of the operators by whom it is 
owned or controlled. The remaining 
5% is at rail sidings, former Com- 
modity Credit Corp. bins, and other 
“off-the-farm” storage. 

Grain occupied 13% of this stor- 
age space in Kansas on June 1. The 
proportion was somewhat lower in 
eastern Kansas and increased 
throughout the central and western 
counties with the highest percentage 
of the space occupied in the south- 
west. 
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OUTPUT OF RYE FLOUR 
DECREASES IN MAY 


Census Bureau Reports Production 
for Month at 143,000 Sacks; 
326,000 Bu. Total Grind 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion in the U.S. during May amounted 
to 143,000 sacks, a decrease from the 
April output of 201,000 sacks. 

Mills reporting ground 326,000 bu. 
of rye, compared to the April grind. 
ing of 440,000 sacks. All mills which 
reported rye flour production in re. 
cent months were again canvassed by 
the bureau. 

Detailed statistics of rye flour pro- 
duction follow: 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Production of rye flour in the U. S. as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


Grain Flour Offal pro- 
ground, output, du-ed, 
Month bu. sacks ons 
1948— 7-000’s omitted— 
| | MPUPR ETE EE LE 326 143 2,024 
BROT coccccsces 440 201 2,154 
BEATOGR secccccs 423 195 1,982 
February ...... 488 228 2,270 
JANUAPY occccce 348 154 2,012 
1947— 
December ..... 346 154 1,968 
November ..... 410 183 2,330 
October 199 1,549 
September 150 2,118 
August 187 2,301 
SRIF cccccvcece 136 1,735 
TUNG wcccccccce 128. 1,510 
BEGG sccccecvss 101 1,148 
APEM .cccccccee 128 1,763 
March ...scoee 177 3,046 
February 150 1,720 
January .. 163 2,250 
1946 2,489 33,925 
1945 2,004 21,564 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISITS KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY—K. S. Crittendon, 
wheat buyer for Gwinn Bros. & Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., visited the Ken- 
sas City market this week. 








Permanent and Temporary Farm Storage Capacity for Small Grains and 
Farm Stocks in Bushels—June 1, 1948 (000’s omitted) 











Permanent Temporary Total Total stocks Availaile 

farm farm storage farm small grains space for 

storage capacity storage on farms new crop 

District— capacity under cover capacity June 1, 48 June 1, ‘48 
po Pre 26,716 6,267 32,983 4,905 28,078 
West Central ........... 23,895 4,552 28,447 4,981 23,466 
| Peer eee 41,743 4,638 46,381 7,480 38,901 
North Central .......... 26,693 5,860 32,553 4,028 28,52 
GOMER secvccesssecvccs 35,368 10,565 45,933 6,163 39,770 
South Central .......... 45,373 6,780 52,153 6,084 46,059 
Northeast ............+- 17,054 2,325 19,379 1,322 18,057 
East Central 20,200 3,018 23,218 1,779 21,459 
Southeast .......eseeeee 22,255 4,2 26,494 2,710 23,784 
State total ......... 259,297 48,244 307,541 39,452 268,089 

































































































SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS ELECT—George Schmidt, left, Bell Bakery, 
Huron, was reelected president of the South Dakota Bakers Assn. at the 
group’s annual convention in Sioux Falls, S.D., recently. At the right is 
Lex Quarenberg, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, who was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The convention was attended by 95 bakers and allied 
tradesmen, and featured discussions on bakery products, sanitation, mer- 
chandising and modernization. 
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ISMERTA! 


When you buy ISMERTA flour you’re 
making an investment in consumer satis- 
faction and good will for your business. 
For ISMERTA’S fine quality has real con- 
sumer sales appeal and quickly builds a 

















brand preference that means steady repeat 
business. Backed by the millers’ national 
advertising campaign, this coming year 
will be a good one for flour sales .. . and 
ISMERTA is a good brand with which 

to build those sales. 
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THE IsmerRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT mi 


WICHITA 1, KANS 
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KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY: 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © 
; 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
OaBLE phy SaxoNMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 


] 

















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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BURLAP COTTON 4g 
PAPE Hi ne 4 es 


TRUCK — > 


— INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


= 






















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


e 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THOROBREAD 


ec ae a one 


ANSAS has harvested a “miracle” crop, large in 

quantity and high in quality. Here in this “garden 
spot” of Kansas, we have first choice of the finest 
baking wheats. We have no monopoly on all of the 
nation’s superior wheats, but we assure you that the 
wheats we choose for THORO-BREAD are top-notch 
... and that THORO-BREAD will always have the 
kind of baking quality that makes fast friends. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 











Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus, 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 











"Watson, I’ve Found it! 
.-- THE SOLUTION TO 
BETTER BAKING” 












The clues lead to only one answer—Russell- 
Miller Flours for all your baking requirements. 

We of Russell-Miller Milling Co. keep our 
own “Sherlock Holmes” crew on a constant 
watch for ways in which Breads, Pastries, Cookies and Cakes can 
be made even better. . 

In the laboratories, skilled chemists examine and test every 
shipment of wheat—every phase of flour production, as a check 
on quality and uniformity. In the experimental bakeries all 
Russell-Miller Flours meet their final and most critical test. 

Let us end your search for the right flour for your baking 
needs. Our “‘sleuths” can provide the answer before you can say 
“Scotland Yard!” 
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“DAD DID IT, I CAN DO IT!” 


YES, SON, your dad worked hard and earned that farm. 
When you grow up, you can work and save and earn your 
way to a farm you own or a farm you work with another. 

But did it ever occur to you that millions of farm boys 
in other parts of the world can’t even dream of owning 
a farm? What they produce is owned by a government. 
Under such “isms” the hard workers and the drones are 
paid about the same, and it isn’t much. | 

You are lucky, son, that your forefathers created an 
incentive system here, the system that has built the 
highest living standard in the world. In the businesses 
that serve you, that incentive system keeps making all 
of us work harder. 

Cargill is one of these businesses. We buy grain and 
distribute it throughout the world. No one makes your 
dad sell us his grain—we must prove to him, as well as 


to grain buyers everywhere, that our complete service is 
efficient, economical, trustworthy. 

Cargill works ’round the clock 24 hours a day to keep 
grain handling and distribution costs as low as possible, 
to develop better bearing seed-strains for you to grow, to 
find better feeds for your livestock, to perform a hundred 
services for you. 

Like your dad, we grew under the incentive system. 
As long as you and your dad and all of us remember 
that here in America we have the greatest plan of living 
conceived by man, you and we and America will go ahead. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN Y 
SERVING 


choke ¥n MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


© CARGILL, INC. 


This advertisement appeared in The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
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MANKATO, 


HUBBARDS ALMANAGK 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“It is our intention that every business trans- 
action shall be so satisfactory that it will Be. 
be a real pleasure to do business with us. We Fae Lg 
are human; we employ a good many people; r ” 
any one may make a mistake, but if there : 100 LBS. NET 
is anything unpleasant or unsatisfactory - Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
please advise us so we may make it right.” 

































A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 R E 
HUBBARD S E 

“Synonymous with Honest Milling’’ = E 

MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL : : 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE = : 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) pF PLOUR 2 








* *« QUALITY SINCE 1878 « « x x * 
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MILLS 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 


COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
to those types and kinds of flours required by the 
baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats 
to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “‘the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 





For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 
ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
, Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


iuiytrmander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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AOM OFFICIALS—O. J. Zimmerman (left) was elected vice president 
of the Association of Operative Millers during the 1948 convention of the 
organization at Chicago May 17-21, succeeding Ralph W. Bouskill, (right) 
who was elected president. Donald S. Eber, (center) was reappointed 
secretary of the association. Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, was president of the AOM during the past year. 





Promotional Program Planned 
by Soybean Producers’ Group 


HUDSON, IOWA—U.S. soybean 
producers are being asked to invest 
one-fifth of a cent per bushel from 
the returns of their 1948 soybean 
crop in a nationwide educational- 
promotional - legislative program, 
George M. Strayer, secretary of the 
American Soybean Assn., has an- 
nounced. 

Stimulated by wartime demands, 
the soybean crop has grown in acre- 
age faster than any other commercial 
farm crop in history, and a nationally 
integrated program in behalf of the 
soybean industry is now very much 
needed, according to Mr. Strayer. 

The program for the soybean asso- 
ciation, which is on a purely volun- 
tary basis, was launched by Paul C. 
Hughes, association field representa- 
tive, in selected Ohio and Illinois 
communities in June and July. Collec- 
tions from producers of the 1948 soy- 
bean crop will be through local ele- 
vators. 

The plan will follow the same gen- 
eral pattern used by the National 
Cotton Council, the Citrus Fruit 
Growers, National Livestock and 
Meat Board, and other organizations 
that actively promote farm crops, 
Mr. Strayer said. 

In addition to setting up the pro- 
gram with grain handlers this sum- 
mer, the association is undertaking 
a campaign before the 1948 harvest 
to acquaint all soybean producers 
with the way it will function. 

In the past all activities of the 
American Soybean Assn. have been 
financed entirely by $2 memberships 
and by contributions from growers, 
processors, grain handlers and others 
in the soybean industry. On this basis 
the association has been responsible 
for the setting up of special studies of 
soybean diseases under the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has promot- 
ed the use of large amounts of soy 
flour by the Army, actively support- 
ed the soybean price at a profitable 
level, promoted export markets for 
soybeans, maintained grower repre- 
sentation at all USDA fats and oils 
meetings where policy is decided and 
taken the lead in promoting process- 


ing taxes on foreign oils imported into 
this country. 

“Obviously, such services are lim- 
ited,’ Mr. Strayer pointed out in ex- 
plaining the assessment program re- 
quiring one-fifth of a cent per bushel 
from each grower, “unless adequately 
financed. The association believes, 
along with hundreds of growers and 
elevators already contacted, that a 
campaign should be carried on to give 
every grower who will receive di- 
rect benefits, an opportunity to take 
part.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARVEY G. RODGERS BUYS 
S. AND H. BAKING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Harvey G. 
Rodgers, who has been associated 
with baking firms in Wichita, Kansas, 
for the past 15 years and who is now 
president of the Kansas State Bakers 
Assn., has purchased the S. and H. 
Baking Co. of El Dorado, Kansas. 
Plants at El Dorado and Eureka, 
Kansas, are included in the sale which 
was announced by the co-owners, W. 
R. Smith and W. W. Hofsess. Mr. 
Rodgers assumed full charge of the 
new properties July 26, and is con- 
tinuing the business under the S. and 
H. name. 

Mr. Rodgers has been connected 
with the Continental Baking Co., Ark 
Bakers, and Peerless Pies, Inc., in 
Wichita. He is also a director in the 
Midwest Bakers Allied Club, and is 
now president of the Wichita Optim- 
ist Club, and holds membership in 
various other Wichita organizations. 

He will move with his family to 
El Dorado. 

The S. and H. company was found- 
ed in 1918 and has at various times 
operated plants in four Kansas towns. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT EARNINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has reported net earn- 
ings for the quarter ended June 30 
of $123,171.39, compared with $50,- 
092.55 for the similar quarter in 
1947. Net earnings for the first six 
months of 1948 were set at $384,- 
012.10, compared with $293,473.89 











for the similar period last year. Net 
earnings for the 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1948, were reported 
at $1,309,269.82, compared with $1,- 
295,008.47 for the year ended June 
30, 1947. 
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NAMED TO CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO—Edward L. Fox, Fox- 
bilt, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, was re- 
cently elected to membership in the 
Chicago Board of Trade by the board 
of directors, according to Richard F. 
Uhlmann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 
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CHICAGO FEED MEN PLAN 
FALL OUTING SEPT. 9 


CHICAGO—The fall golf tourna- 
ment and outing of the Chicago Feed 
Club will be held at the Rolling Green 
Country Club, Arlington Heights, IIl., 
Sept. 9. 

The spring outing was held at this 
club when 88 members and guests 
played golf and 125 attended the din- 
ner in the evening. So many mem- 
bers liked the Rolling Green Coun- 
try Club that the committee imme- 
diately made arrangements for the 
fall party at the same club. 

The committee is making plans for 
a big party, with many prizes. On 
the committee are: W. D. Cunning- 
ham, Cereal Byproducts Co., chair- 
man; J. R. Clements, Central Bag & 
Burlap Co.; John Dickinson, Arcady 
Farms Milling Co.; Ralph Fosshage, 
Marblehead Lime Co.; Harris Lyon, 
Allied Mills, Inc., and Harry J. Obar- 
ski, U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ATLANTA BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 


ATLANTA—Members of the At- 
lanta Bakers Club, with families and 
friends, threw business to the wind 
and went in for relaxation and merri- 
ment at the annual summer outing- 
barbecue-dance of the organization 
held at the Druid Hills Golf Club here 
the afternoon and evening of July 16. 

Joseph Hexter, president of Colum- 
bia Baking Co., served as chairman 
of the golf committee, while Mrs. Les- 
ter Dowe, wife of Lester Dowe, Dowe 
& Co., was chairman of ladies’ enter- 
tainment for the afternoon. 

Joe Travis, Gordon Foods, Inc., is 
president of the Atlanta Bakers Club, 
and Mike Scondras, Zakas Baking Co., 
serves as secretary. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARROW MILLS PLANT 
TO CLOSE ON JULY 24 


NEW YORK—tThe 2,000-sack mill 
of the Finger Lakes division of Arrow 
Mills, Inc., at Geneva, N.Y., will sus- 
pend operations at 8 a.m. July 24, a 
plant official has announced. The 
plant at Troy, N.Y., will not be af- 
fected by the move. 

The mill, idle prior to 1936, was 
purchased by Arrow Mills in that 
year and extensive modernization and 
improvement was made in 1937-38. 
The mill employed between 35 and 38 
and key personnel probably will be 
absorbed, a firm spokesman stated. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS ANNUAL OUTING 


CHICAGO—The annual summer 
golf outing of the Illinois Bakers 
Assn. has been scheduled for Sept. 14 
at the Harrison Park Club, Danville, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Thelma Dallas, secretary of the 
association. 
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Lathrop Purchases 
Grain Elevator 


at Council Bluffs 


KANSAS CITY — The Lathrop 
Grain Corp. has purchased the Rock 
Island elevator at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, from the Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha. The elevator has a capac- 
ity of 1,650,000 bu. and will be oper- 
ated by the Lathrop firm as a public 
bonded warehouse. 

The Lathrop company is establish- 
ing ‘an office in Omaha in the Farm 
Credit Building. Warren A. Howard 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager at Omaha and wil 
be in charge of the company’s busi- 
ness there. 

Mr. Howard has resigned as manag 
er of the Pearlstone Mill & Elevator 
Co., Dallas, Texas, with which he has 
been associated for several years. In 
moving to Nebraska, Mr. Howard is 
returning to familiar territory, since 
he formerly was in the grain business 
for some years in Hastings. 

The Butler-Welsh company is con- 
tinuing in the grain business. The 
firm operates the 350,000-bu. Gateway 
elevator and 500,000-bu. Milwauke« 
“A” elevator in Omaha. J. L. Welsh 
is president of the company, which 
has offices in the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change Building. 

Purchase of the Council Bluffs ele- 
vator extends the operations of th« 
Lathrop company to a new territory 
The company’s principal offices are 
in Kansas City and the firm also has 
an office in Fort Worth and owns the 
St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co., a flour mill 
of 3,100 sacks capacity with 225,000 
bu. grain storage. 

With the new Council Bluffs eleva- 
tor, the Lathrop firm owns approxi- 
mately 5 million bushels of grain 
storage at various points. Included 
are 875,000 bu. at Fort Worth, 400,- 
000 bu. in the Texas Panhandle and 
2 million bushels at Enid, Okla., which 
the-company owns but does not now 
operate. 

Erich B. Reiner is chairman of the 
board of the Lathrop company, Wil- 
liam B. Lathrop, president, and David 
M. Hymans, vice president. 
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MOVIES AID IN FIGHT 
AGAINST FREIGHT LOSS 


OMAHA, NEB.—A specially-built 
railroad car fitted with sound motion 
picture equipment has been put in 
service by the Union Pacific Railroad 
to help in the fight against rail 
freight loss and damage, according to 
a recent announcement by O. J. Wull- 
stein, general freight claim agent, 
Omaha. 

In addition to group discussions of 
the freight handling problem, em- 
ployees will be shown two freight 





_loss and damage prevention films 


during the three-month tour of the 
car through towns and cities along 
the U. P. system, where it will be 
used as a meeting place for company 
employees handling freight. 

“Who Done It,” a sound and 
technicolor film, was produced by 
Union Pacific to show employees 
that care in handling freight pays 
off and how the railroad, shipper, re- 
ceiver and consumer all suffer when 
goods are lost or damaged. The sec- 
ond picture, “Easy Does It,” pre- 
pared for the national freight loss 
and damage prevention committee of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, stresses careful car handling. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


o WITH 


1SDOM 


EL CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooth Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








° eane . 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
ind PURLFIED WHEAT GERM 


The Cream of Wheat C 


Minnrapolis, Minnesota 


rporation 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
+e district of central western Kan- 
and secures most of its wheat 

~ Girectly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Terminal Loan 
Rates on Rye 
Set by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has authorized 
the following terminal loan rates on 
rye for the 1948 crop: 

Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, 
Omaha and Kansas City—$1.47 bu.; 
Chicago and St. Louis—$1.51; Mem- 
phis—$1.57; Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—$1.54, and Phila- 
dephia and Baltimore—$1.62. 
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HANFORD MAIN NAMED 
TO COMMITTEE OF NAM 


NEW YORK—Hanford Main, presi- 
dent of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, has been named chair- 
man of the Metropolitan New York 
Regional Development Committee of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, according to an announce- 
ment released by Morris Sayre, presi- 
dent of NAM, July 15. Mr. Main suc- 
ceeds D. W. Figgis, president of the 
American Can Co., recently appointed 
a NAM director. 

Mr. Main, in accepting the chair- 
manship of the committee, stated 
that it is the responsibility of every 
businessman “to become positively 
identified with the American free 
enterprise system which has given 
us all our opportunity.” He stated 
that it was our responsibility to pre- 
serve this opportunity and explain its 
benefits to all Americans and espe- 
cially to the youth of the country. 

The committee chairman will des- 
ignate several prominent businessmen 
to work with him on plans to enlarge 
membership and promote the associa- 
tion in this area. 

Mr. Main, who has been with Sun- 
shine Biscuits for more than 37 years 
and its president since 1943, is also 
vice president of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers of America 
and a director of the Grocery Manu- 
facturers Assn. 
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S. L. RICE GRAIN CO. 
OPENS TOLEDO OFFICE 


TOLEDO—tThe S. L. Rice Grain Co. 
has opened an office at 628 Security 
Building, -with S. L. Rice, Jr., as 
manager. The company operates ele- 
vators in Toledo and Metamora, Ohio. 
Mr. Rice became associated with his 
father in the company two years ago 
after his graduation from Duke Uni- 
versity. 
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SNOBUDDY 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Where baking quality counts, 
SNOBUDDY is always the 
winner. The fine flour builds 
repeat business for any flour 
jobber ... and it’s backed by a 
real merchandising program. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. +- GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 


Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 
High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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AT OHIO CONVENTION—Three officials of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Assn., are pictured with Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. (seated, left) at the Ohio organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting held June 3-4 at Columbus. Seated at the right is 
L. E. Gilliland, president of the association. Standing are H. E. Fred- 
ericks (left), chairman of the executive committee, and Elton Kile, treas- 
urer. Mr. Berger was one of the principal speakers. 





Abolition of Bread Rationing 
in Great Britain Urged by M.P.’s 


LONDON—John Strachey, British 
Food Minister, refused to yield to 
pressure in the House of Commons 
when he was asked to abolish bread 
rationing and to reduce the extrac- 
tion rate of flour by at least 244% in 
order to provide offals for livestock 
production. He stated that the gov- 
ernment was anxious to see an end 
to the rationing system but that abo- 
lition would have to take preference 
over any plans for a lowering of the 
extraction rate. Previous statements 
that the matter would be considered 
after the harvest were confirmed. 

Members of the house said that the 
bread rationing scheme was being 
systematically ignored in all parts of 
the country and the government was 
criticized for maintaining an expen- 
sive administrative machine solely 
for the purpose of keeping in being a 
system which had broken down. 
J.C.S. Reid, Conservative member 
for the Hillhead division of Glasgow, 
said that more flour would have been 
saved by coming to a voluntary ar- 
rangement with the members of the 
flour and bakery trades. 

Britain’s hopes of a better food 
standard for the next 12 months lie 
in her own producing and exporting 
efforts and in the prospects for 
cheaper world prices for basic food- 
stuffs, according to Mr. Strachey. In 
the coming year the food problem 
would be predominately a_ bal- 
ance of payments problem, a prob- 
lem of not what Britain could get 
but what she could pay for, he said. 
He considered that the world food 
prospect was improving in availa- 
bility. 

Mr. Strachey referred to the rise 
in exports achieved by Britain but 
said that these efforts had been 
largely nullified by the continued 
worsening of the terms of trade. 
He disclosed that food _ subsidies 
in Britain were now running at the 
rate of $1,880 million a year, $280 
million more than the figure given by 
Sir Stafford Cripps in his budget 


speech last spring when it was stated 
that subsidies would be frozen at the 
levels then obtaining. Increased pric- 
es paid by Britain as a result of the 
continuance of the policy of bulk 
trading were the cause of the rise, in 
the opinion of members. 

A point made in the debate by Sir 
David Robertson, the Conservative 
member for the Streatham division 
of London, has caused some discus- 
sion among British traders since it 
touched upon a subject which has 
been causing concern since the end 
of the war. Sir David said that hav- 
ing had bulk buying for 10 Years, 
buyers were being defeated by the 
laws of nature. No young men were 
coming into the importing trades be- 
cause there was no work for them to 
do. 

The dearth of young men in the 
flour trade has been mentioned on 
several occasions by officials of Brit- 
ish imported flour associations and the 
problem will only be solved when 
the signs of a return to the normal 


methods of private trading become 


more pronounced, it is pointed out. 
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OIT REMOVES CEILINGS 
ON SOME JUTE PRODUCTS 


WASHINGTON — Ceiling restric- 
tions on the exportation of new and 
used jute and burlap bags, jute bur- 
lap in bales, and jute twill sacking 
have been removed for the third 
quarter of 1948, the Department of 
Commerce announced July 14 through 
its Office of International Trade. 

No exports of new jute and burlap 
bags, and used jute bags weighing 
less than two pounds each were per- 
mitted under the previous regulation. 
A quota of 300,000 used burlap bags 
was established for the second quar- 
ter of 1948. On May 21 this ceiling 
restriction was removed for the re- 
mainder of the quarter. 

Jute burlap in bales has not been 
exportable until now, except in hard- 
ship cases involving jute burlap 








which, for some reason, had become 
unsuitable for making bags. Jute 
twill sacking was exportable only if 
it had been imported before Aug. 19, 
1947, 

The order removing jute and bur- 
lap bags, jute burlap, and jute twill 
sacking from export quota restric- 
tions has been issued because of the 
ample stocks now on the American 
market. Commerce officials ex- 
plained, however, that exporters must 
still obtain licenses to export these 
commodities. The maintenance of 
controls is still desirable because of 
the possibility of future interruptions 
in the supply. Most imports of jute 
and burlap are from India and are 
subject to quota allocation by the In- 
dian Government. 
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APPLICATIONS MUST HAVE 
OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 


MINNEAPOLIS—The local office 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has issued a clarification on flour ex- 
port license application procedure. 
Section II, Current Export Bulletin 
No. 461, which prescribes a new pro- 
cedure for the export of flour to 
Western Hemisphere countries and 
the Philippine Islands requires that 
license applications be accompanied 
by “certified copies of accepted export 
bills of lading,” it is pointed out. 
Flour exporters are cautioned by the 
governmental office that the quoted 
passage refers to ocean bills of lad- 
ing, not domestic bills marked for 
export. 
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HEALTH PLAN SET UP 


ST. LOUIS—The establishment of 
group health and accident insurance 
for hourly rated employees of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. has been announced by 
F. G. Bemis, president. Employee par- 
ticipation in this insurance plan is 
averaging more than 95% of those 
eligible, and three Bemis plants have 
reported 100% participation. 
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Law Sets Census 
of Manufactures 
Every Five Years 


WASHINGTON—One of the acts 
of the recent Congress was the ap- 
proval of legislation providing for the 
taking of the Census of Manufac- 
tures every five years instead of every 
two years as required under the old 
law. 

The first complete Census of Manu- 
factures under the new law is ex- 
pected to be taken in 1954 for the 
calendar year 1953. 

There will be no other regular cen- 
sus taken in the interim period. The 
last census, under the old law, was 
taken early in 1948 for the year 1947. 

However, in order that certain data 
may be kept current, the legislation 
authorized the Census Bureau to 
make annual surveys. It is contem- 
plated that such surveys shall be 
brief in form, calling for limited in- 
formation on selected periods of em- 
ployment, salaries and wages, cost 
of materials, value of sales, etc., de- 
pending on need for data requested. 
The information would supplement 
Statistics supplied on a _ voluntary 
basis. 

The new law will not affect month- 
ly reports issued by the Bureau on 
flour production. These will be con- 
tinued as before. 
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39,080,000 Pages 
of BIPP Advertising 
Aimed at Consumers 


CHICAGO — Millions of pages of 
positive selling messages have 
reached consumers of baked goods 
during the three months since the 
start of the new theme of the Baking 
Industry Promotional Program — a 
switch from “Handle With Care” to 
“Go Ahead” advertising. 


Life magazine carried a doubl: 
page, four color advertisement o! 
BIPP in the March 15 issue with ful! 
page, actual color photograph ads i: 
the issues of April 19, May 17 an 
June 21, totalling 21,660,000 pages o! 
appetite-appeal. 

The May and June issues of th¢ 
Ladies’ Home Journal contained 9.- 
222,000 pages of BIPP “Go Ahead’ 
advertising. 


In the June and July issues of Mc- 
Calls, 7,198,000 pages carried hom: 
BIPP’s “buy-baked-goods” message 

Since March 15, BIPP consume: 
advertising reached a total of 39,080,. 
000 pages, built around these facts 

1. The great penny-for-penny valu: 
of enriched bread. 

2. The nourishment and taste ap 
peal of bakery products. 

3. The leisure time afforded wher 
the baker does the baking. 

4. The wholesome purity of bakery 
foods ingredients. 

5. The day-in day-out freshness of 
bakery products. 

The nutritional story of bakery 
foods was told to doctors with two 
full pages of advertising appearing 
in both the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn. and Modern Medicine. 

The bakery foods profit story has 
been told to the grocers with two full 
pages of advertising in both Progress- 
ive Grocer and the National Grocer’s 
Bulletin. 
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W. A. ZONNER APPOINTED 

NEW YORK—Lyman A. Beeman, 
vice president of St. Regis Paper Co., 
recently announced the appointment 
of William A. Zonner as manager of 
the company’s mill at Deferiet, N.Y. 
Mr. Zonner, a native of Ohio, comes 
to St. Regis from the Appleton Ma- 
chine Co., and prior to that was asso- 
ciated with the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., and the Mead 
Corporation. 
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E. W. MORRISON DEMANDS 
PRINTER’S INK RETRACTION 


KANSAS CITY—A demand for a 
published retraction of statements 
made in an article in the advertising 
magazine Printer’s Ink, on the sub- 
ject of the Miller Bill amending the 
food and drug law, has been made by 
E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas, chairman of a group 
of millers who supported the Moore 
amendment to the Miller Bill at the 
last session of Congress. 

The magazine article referred to 
the passage of the Miller Bill by Con- 
gress and the deletion of the Moore 
amendment in the House-Senate con- 
ference. It concluded as follows: “And 
now just watch Dr. Paul B. Dunbar 
and his crew go after some extraor- 
dinarily cheap business crooks. Also 
let us hope Senator Moore didn’t real- 
ize his amendment wasn’t a favor to 
business—if that was his idea. Inad- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































— 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Drinkewdler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallad 
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vertently, he was playing along with 
the lowest of the low.” 

In demanding a retraction from the 
publisher, Mr. Morrison wrote in part: 
“The supporters of the Moore amend- 
ment are not the ‘lowest of the low,’ 
as stated in your article, which is dis- 
tinctly and decidedly libelous, but on 
the contrary such supporters are hon- 
orable, upright, law abiding citizens 
who. have been doing and are doing 
all that can possibly be done to com- 
ply with an impossible law. Some of 
such citizens have been criminally 
prosecuted and punished unjustly un- 
der this law and therefore are de- 
termined in asking Congress to re- 
move such absolute powers from the 
Food and Drug Administration.” 
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MUTUAL MILLERS’ GROUP 
MAKES PROGRAM PLANS 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Speakers for 
the program of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. annual midsum- 
mer convention Aug. 18-19 have been 
announced by Gustavus A. Bentley, 
secretary-treasurer of the group. The 
convention will be held at the Hotel 
Jamestown here. 

Loring Schuler, National Associa- 
tion of Businessmen, Washington, will 
discuss taxes. Dr. S. E. Smith, ani- 
mal husbandry department of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, will present the 
nutritional part of the program. Em- 
ory Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., 
Atlanta, will present a discussion of 
recent developments in feedstuffs 
which would include changes in oil- 
seed production and utilization. 

The annual golf tournament is 
scheduled to be held August 18. 
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LORD GRAIN BUILDS 

OLATHE, KANSAS—The Lord 
Grain Co. is making a $25,000 addi- 
tion to its facilities here. Offices are 
being moved to the front of the 
firm’s building, permitting an en- 
larged storage and service area in 
the rear. A separate building is being 
constructed to house a seed cleaner, 
corn sheller, hammer mills and mixer. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 
SS SEY Lal A RRR EAMONN ARS REN 














KANSAS 


performance. 


For many years SUNNY KANSAS 
has distinguished itself for good 
baking results . . . results based 
on our ability to produce a su- 
perior product. For the future, too, 
SUNNY KANSAS will continue 
to reflect this careful wheat selec- 
tion and expert milling skill in 


giving the very best in bakeshop 


* 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
te KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


... Made in Minnesota 


GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 























Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 





Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





° A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamond Dp” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 














LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 





wo a ag 


PERCY KENT 
were PIGS. 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








British Flour and Feed Dealers Feel 
ERP May be Bolstering Up Socialism 


LONDON—How far aid to Britain 
under the terms of the European Re- 
covery Program will serve to bolster 
up socialism is-a problem now exer- 
cising the minds of political and eco- 
nomic commentators. 

The matter is also one calling for 
concern on the part of flour and feed 
traders who see in the proposals, in 
their present form, little hope of a 
return to private trade in the imme- 
diate future under the control of a 
government committed to socialistic 
measures. ERP implies the use of 
import programs and the continued 
control of imports by the govern- 
ment. Such methods only serve as an 
obstruction to private trading and 
while the generosity of the USS. is 
unquestioned, comments have been 
made that without such aid the so- 
cialistic conception of nationalization 
and state control would have been in 
danger of collapse. 

Under present arrangements, trad- 
ers see a continuance of the controls 
designed to meet the exigencies of 
war but which are of no use to a 
country anxious to compete in the 
fast developing markets of peace. 
The prospects of a good world har- 
vest is another argument for the 
freeing of trade from the rigid con- 
trols to which it is subject. 

It is appreciated that the US. is 
not giving away a collection of com- 
modities surplus to her own require- 
ments but is imposing a severe strain 
on her economy in order to help 
Europe. Traders appreciate too, that 
some measure of control is going to 
be imposed by a country making such 
a large and munificent gift. , 

The present system implies the al- 
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location of blocks of specified com. 
modities for transfer to Europe and 
this system must now continue for 
at least a year. Hopes have been ex. 
pressed by European traders, how. 
ever, that the U.S. will consider how 
far the present arrangements can be 
improved in order to give maximum 
assistance to the reintroduction of 
private trade between Europe, the 
U.S. and Canada. One suggestion, re. 
ceiving support from several quarters, 
is that a pool of dollars should be 
made available for the use of the 
European countries participating in 
E.R.P., in preference to block allo- 
cations of goods. 

The setting up of such a _ pool 
should be accompanied by obligations 
on the part of the receiving countries 
to settle in dollars any balances of 
trade arising between them. All Euro- 
pean currencies would then take on 
the status of dollars and inter Euro- 
pean trade, a necessary attribute to 
the success of ERP, would be encour- 
aged thereby. The exponents of the 
scheme hope that the suggestion will 
be examined in the U.S. and if ac- 
cepted, accompanied by a program 
for conducting trade through private 
channels. 

The U.S. would naturally require 
certain assurances before supporting 
such a scheme, not the least of which 
would be the treatment to be accord- 
ed to sterling balances. 

The flour and feed trades, at least, 
would welcome freedom from the 
present system of bulk buying which 
they consider to be a major obstruc- 
tion to progress. The free availability 
of dollars would enable trade to be 
built up to the mutual advantage of 
all concerned, observers here feel. 





OUTDOOR MEETING HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—The July outdoor 
meeting of the Bakers Club, Inc., held 
at the Garden City Country Club 
through the courtesy of J. H. Blake, 
H. J. Scholes and A, E. Tolley, drew 
an attendance of 85. First prize in 
class A was won by P. S. Lord and 
second by A. E. Tolley, executive vice 
president Ward Baking Co., and in 
class B, Francis M. Waters, John Re- 
ber Baking Corp., and Joseph A. Lee, 
vice president Standard Brands, Inc., 
were winners. 


Dudley B. Huff, Jr., Paterson flour 
mill representative, was elected a 
member, and the next meeting was 
announced for Aug. 10 at the Hacken- 
sack Golf Club, Oradell, N.J. 
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HURRICANE DAMAGE 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Two 
plants of the William Kelly Milling 
Co. were damaged recently by a hur- 
ricane, accompanied by heavy hail 
and nearly five inches of rain. P. H. 
Baum, vice president of the company, 
estimated the damage at well in ex- 
cess of $2,000. The mills were shut 
down for 24 and 12 hours respective- 
ly. 
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CROP GROUP MOVES OFFICE 

WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
offices of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn. have been moved 
to Room 305, Denny Blidg., 2nd and 
Alder Sts., Walla Walla, the associa- 
tion announced recently. The group 
was formerly located at 19 N. Second 
Ave. 





C. C. PRECURE TO HEAD 
RETAIL GROCERS’ GROUP 


ATLANTIC CITY—C. C. Precure, 
Britton, Okla., was elected president 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers at the recent meeting of the 
organization here, replacing Patsy 
D’Agostino, New York. 

Gerard Klomp, Ogden, Utah, is the 
new vice president, and V. L. Brown- 
er, Des Moines, is treasurer. Directors 
include Rufus G. Starnes, Abilene, 
Texas, replacing Mr. Klomp; L. V. 
Eberhard, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Alvin 
V. Hokanson, Porter, Ind., and John 
W. King, Jr., Fresno, Calif. 
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L. B. TAYLOR APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Leon B. Taylor as director of the 
Price Support and Foreign Supply 
Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was recently an- 
nounced by Ralph S. Trigg, PMA ai- 
ministrator. Mr. Taylor succeeds 
Frederic B. Northrup, who resigned 
to become Secretary-General of the 
International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Mr. Taylor, who his 
been assistant director of the branch, 
assumes his new duties immediately. 
F. Marion Rhodes will serve as as- 
sistant director. 
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VISITS COAST 
VANCOUVER—Norman Davis, a:- 
sistant general manager of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., with heac- 
quarters at Montreal, has been out to 
the coast on a business trip. 
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—QUALITY THAT 





















GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 
SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 
are firmly based on expert selection 
of superior wheats and good milling 
technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to 


be at its uniform best every day. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


MM 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 



























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. ENKg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 








Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 





















co SANTA. FE ELEVATOR “ar 


ox ‘5 














| Capacity 120.0,0002 Bus. 











J. P. BURRUS, President Pm 
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GOODBY, MISS BROEKMAN! — 
Late in May Miss Luna F.. Broekman, 
who had resigned in February after 
more than 50 years of service as a 
member of The Northwestern Miller’s 
London office staff, arrived in Mon- 
treal for a tour of Canada and the 
U.S. The trip was a gift of the com- 
pany incident to her retirement. Now 
she is returning to London, after 
visiting Toronto, New York, Chicago, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and St. Louis, 
with a lot of other places in between 
(among these the mountain resorts 
of the Canadian Rockies). She has 
made the acquaintance of the entire 
personnel of the Miller Publishing 
Co. in all its offices, and it seems 
possible that she now knows more 
of these people, perhaps, and knows 
more about many of them, than any 
person or persons still on the payroll. 

Miss Broekman had never before 
been on the North American conti- 
nent, though it is likely that she 
is right in thinking she may have 
addressed more letters to this part 
of the world than any other woman 
in Europe. She had met in England 
many a Europe-journeying American 
miller, and of course she knew the 
whole flour importing trade of Britain 
and the European continent. She was 
prepared for questions, therefore, and 
these she had in great variety, but 
the chief question was: “Will private 
trading in flour between America 
and Europe come back?” Here was 
her composite answer: 

“Of course it will—I have no doubt 
about that. This pernicious system of 
intergovernment trading, beset as it 
is by political and often avaricious 
motives spells ruination for the trade 
if it is allowed to continue. If it is 
alowed to continue! But it won’t 
be allowed to continue if the increas- 
ing restiveness of the European im- 
porters is anything to go by. 

“Winston Churchill once told one 
of our minor politicians who was 
planning a trip to America that he 
should remember that the govern- 
ment in London is the British gov- 
ernment—not the Socialist govern- 
ment. He should refrain from criticiz- 
ing when traveing abroadl—but he 


could make up for lost time when 
he came home! I have no intention 
of criticizing my government, but 
I do intend to criticize conditions of 
trade as they are today, for trade is 
international. It knows no bonds or 
political boundaries, and it should not 
be governed by political ideologies. 


@ “Government buying lacks flexi- 
bility, and quick decisions, so essen- 
tial for operations in the world mar- 
ket, are impossible. In addition, it 
involves planned supply for months 
and maybe years ahead, and to that 
extent it is difficult for a govern- 
ment buying organization to take ad- 
vantage of new sources of supply, 
many of which are now rapidly be- 
coming available again. Finally, bulk 
buying encourages more and more 
bulk selling.. Foreign sellers, faced 
with one buyer, concentrate for their 
own protection, and the next step 
is intervention by the government 
concerned. Trade relations become 
linked with diplomacy and when re- 
lations between countries deteriorate, 
as they often do in the best regulated 
families, such a set up can become 
a positive menace. Hence, British 
traders’ fears that the recent Anglo- 
Russian agreement might end in dis- 
aster if a political flare up occurred. 
They don’t like relying on Commu- 
nists. 

“Trade circles in London are ada- 
mant that a return to the tenets of 
private trading is a condition prece- 
dent to European recovery and it is 
for this reason that the passing of 
the European Recovery Act—a gen- 
erous gesture on the part of the U.S. 
—was so fervently welcomed. 

“Many of our importers in Eu- 
rope have made a life-long study of 
trade. They are men who have grown 
up in industry, who know what it 
means to import, who know what 
it means to buy, to search the world 
for goods and what is most impor- 
tant who know the right time to 
buy. They know the moment the 
monsoon breaks in India and what 
the weather is like in the great 
grain growing belts of Canada and 
the U.S. 

“Yet under government control 
they are never used, their ability, 
their knowledge, their accumulated 
experience counts for nothing. 

“Public opinion in Europe—in free 
democratic Europe—is rapidly learn- 
ing that a return to the old ways 
is the road to salvation.” 

Bravo, Miss Broekman! 

It was a fast and dizzy three 
months for her, for like all Britishers, 
she had to learn—the hard way— 
that Vancouver, for example, is no 
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commuter’s suburb of New York 
City. Her program and itinerary were 
not much less busy and complicated 
than that of a Prince of Wales. She 
was wined and dined, entered the 
homes of nearly all of the Miller 
Publishing Co.’s_ office family, 
chucked the chins of their children, 
met their uncles and aunts. She took 
the hand and heard the name of every 
employee. 

She visited old acquaintances of 
the trade. Great men of the milling 
industry and G.I.’s whom she had 
befriended during the war came to 
see her. She was particularly grati- 
fied at being able to meet the women 
of the flour industry, who showed 
her their offices and laboratories, ex- 
plained their work. For the first time 
in her life she saw the inside of a 
flour mill. Wives and office girls took 
her shopping. She went to night clubs, 
filled up completely in fancy res- 
taurants after England’s long food 
rationing. She gave a tea, English 
style. She was interviewed by. the 
newspapers. She went on the air. 

Every minute of it, said Miss 
Broekman with a parting tear, was 
wonderful. 

e®e ®@ 


% ®% ® Our old college chum, Oliver 
Foreman, secretary of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
has joined the ranks of the large 
coterie of honorary correspondents 
from which comes an intermittent 
but never ending grist of informa- 
tion about old mills. Dr. Foreman’s 
current contribution is a page from 
the Columbus (Ohio) Sunday Dis- 
patch telling all about the 14l-year- 
old mill built near Athens, Ohio, by 
Silas Bingham, who laid foundations 
of native sandstone on the banks of 
the Hocking River which has powered 
the mill for its nearly continuous 
performance. The present owner is 
G. E. White, whose father owned it 
before him. In 1912 the original 
structure burned and was replaced 
by a mill building moved piece by 
piece from Dyesville. 


& & s& BRITISH SOCIALISTS 
have attempted to persuade the gov- 
ernment to enlarge the system of sub- 
sidies in order to absorb rises in 
world prices of all commodities, thus 
protecting the living standards of 
lower wage earners and those with 
small fixed incomes. The government 
rejected the suggestion but said the 
subsidies on essential rationed foods 
would not be withdrawn. % % % The 
money spent by Britain on subsidies 
paid out of taxation, which has sub- 
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stantially increased since 1945 when 
the Socialists took office, now rep- 
resents $2.50 a week for the average 
British family. Bread is subsidized 
at the rate of 9c for every 31-Ib. 
loaf and flour, other than for bread, 
19c on every 7-lb. parcel. Most Brit- 
ish traders are antagonistic to the 
subsidy system and consider that 
prices have risen since 1945 because 
of the government’s continuance of 
the bulk purchase system which pays 
inflated prices to Argentina and other 
countries. They would prefer to sce 
prices finding their own level in a 
free market and for any increases to 
be offset by a reduction in direct 
taxation. 


e@ee 
St. Louis Grain Records 


More than 12,000 volumes and dcc- 
uments dealing with nineteenth ceca- 
tury commercial life in St. Louis have 
been presented to the Missouri His- 
torical Society by the Merchants’ FE x- 
change of St. Louis. 

The historical material includes 
records of grain transactions dating 
back to about 1850, annual reports of 
the 112-year-old exchange and early 
city directories. The early records 
the exchange were destroyed in the 
riverfront fire of 1847, and the re- 
maining material has been kept in a 
special vault in the Exchange Buil: 
ing. 

The documents were formally pre- 
sented by Harry Halliday, president 
of the exchange. They will give the 
historical society one of the country s 
most complete records of the develo) 
ment of the grain industry. 


* * * 


Summer Offensive 


The battle of the bulge is on, 
The bombs of pollen fy. 
FERTILITY—across the fields 
Rings out the battle cry. 
Attacking ski-bee troops careen 
Down every squash-bloom hill, 
To take the pollen-plumed igloo, 
And raid the nectar-still. 
Pale para-pollen troopers shower 
From sleek corn-tassel planes, 
Hitting the silk, on mission bent, 
To fill the ear with grains. 
Diving to strafe, up and away, 
The bumbler-lightnings zoom. 
Spies, carrying communiques, 
Slip swift from bloom to bloom. 
Fruits on each tree and bush and 
vine, 
The secret codes divulge, 
To prove communications click 
When they begin to bulge. 
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IMPLICIT BUT NOT EXPLICIT 


EPLYING to pleas from the milling industry 

for termination of that part of the govern- 
ment’s food conservation program which has had 
the effect of reducing the per capita consumption 
of bread and other products made from flour, 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the President, 
wrote to the Millers National Federation: 

“An official end to the specific bread saving 
part of the food conservation campaign was im- 
plicit in the Department of Agriculture’s press 
release of April 21, in which the emphasis of the 
general food conservation campaign was shifted 
to an ‘economical menus’ plan. Unfortunately, 
this announcement seems to have received rela- 
tively little publicity and I agree that more should 
be given. I will suggest to the Cabinet Food Com- 
mittee that they stress this point in their annual 
report to the President which, I understand, is 
to be presented in the next few weeks.” 

In support of his statement that an official 
en to the specific bread saving part of the food 
co.servation campaign was implicit in the De- 
pa-tment of Agriculture’s release of April 21, Mr. 
Steelman attached to his letter copies of several 
re'eases issued at that time. These have been 
studied carefully in federation offices, and they 
heve been found to contain many statements 
which would lead consumers to believe that the 
government was still advocating a reduction in 
the consumption of bread and other flour prod- 
ucis. This was pointed out to Mr. Steelman, .who 
reolies that the matter has been referred to ap- 
propriate government officials for their consid- 
eration. 

An explicit, not an implicit statement is called 
for. It should be given the gréatest possible em- 
phasis by the responsible government agencies, 
and should be supplemented, as a measure of 
fairness and justice, with such positive statements 
as would encourage the consumption of bread 
and other baked products, thus doing something 
at least to repair the damage that has been done 
by the conservation program not only to the 
breadstuffs industries but to the nation’s nutri- 
tional economy. 

As we have said before in earlier comment 
on this subject, the milling and baking industries 
have cooperated patriotically and effectively in 
wheat saving, even to the extent of delaying and 
impairing the effectiveness of their national pro- 
motion programs. These programs are now more 
than ever imperative. It is the government’s turn 
to cooperate. Failure to act promptly in officially 
ending the conservation effort, and wholeheart- 
edly in attempting to reverse the downward bread 
consumption trend, would be flagrant and un- 
pardonable bad faith. 


THE “ONE WORLD” OF TRADE 


OMMENDING us for the attention we have 

given of late to the proposed change-over 
from bushel to hundredweight basis in the sale 
of grain, Mr. H. C. Sieburth of Trans-Canada 
Grain, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., calls our attention 
to another hurdle that lies just beyond this one. 
He explains: 

“The writer has been in business here for 20 
years and has done business through Vancouver 
ever since grain was first shipped from this port. 
Our exports are sold on the bushel basis but our 
domestic business is conducted on the basis of the 
short ton, 2,000 Ib., in contrast with the metric 
or long ton of 2,240 lb. Every time a man ar- 
rives here from the prairies it takes him a week 
or two to get used to our prices, which are all on 
a ton basis. If you have a car of 88,920 Ib. the 


Seller will try to invoice 44 tons and 920 Ib... . 
We need not dwell on the complications of the ex- 
port business, figuring our oats on the basis of 
34 Ib. a bushel and U.S. oats at 32 lb. a bushel 
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and then possibly dealing withone country on 
the basis of long tons and another country on the 
basis of short tons, adding freight charges usually 
in shilling per short ton, etc., etc.” 

Mr. Sieburth has never been able to understand 
why the trade should continue doing business 
“on such an antiquated and obsolete” basis. Why 
not, he asks, go the whole way in ironing out 
the present absurd complexities and switch to the 
metric system? 

Why not, indeed? There is as much logic in 
it—and more probability—than there is in any 
other approach to a one world society. But, in 
these matters, haste is made slowly. Let us. take 
one step at a time. The first, getting rid of the 
bushel in pricing, will be a long and a profitable 
one, whether there is another or not. 


FLOUR BAGS TO THE FASHION 
PAGE 


E FEEL a certain urge to set down here 

the story of how a plain cotton flour bag 
has reached the women’s fashion page and, of 
all things, in the classic and elegant New Yorker. 
To reprint the story as it appeared in a recent 
issue of that publication is on all accounts a 
“must,” and this is done with the New Yorker's 
consent. We quote: 

“For an extensive variety of low-priced, enter- 
prising printed fabrics, the collections of Macy 
and Lord & Taylor are extremely satisfactory. 
Macy has Kandell Everglaze_ thirty-six-inch 
chintzes in designs that, while not startlingly 
original, are decorative and by no means banal; 
$1.49 a yard. For bedroom or other informal 
use, there is an amiable design that I can de- 
scribe only as a sort of Early American-Czecho- 
slovakian melange—one I’m sure you are familiar 
with. In the Kandell version, there are peasants, 
New England cottages, and other rural objects, 
arranged in vertical stripes and done in the fresh- 
est colors imaginable. You will also come across 
a number of small, pretty chintz patterns in 
designs and colors that are diverse enough to 
fit any scheme of decoration, The thirty-six-inch 
Plumage Prints, at $1.64, all feature birds, not 
unexpectedly. One of the most ornamental of 
these prints shows a large, purplish-pink setting 
hen, garlanded with mauve roses, on a chalk- 
white background; this hen also appears in 
several other nice color combinations.” 

This, we think, sufficiently sets the stage—or 
fixes the tone and atmosphere—for the paragraph 
that follows: 

“Very different from Dazian’s [a shop previous- 
ly quoted in the article] startling and expendable 
things are some practically indestructible off- 
white cottons sold by the Bemis Brothers Bag 
Company, Second Avenue and 51st Street, Brook- 
lyn. These good-looking materials are really 
sacking, intended for the use of packers, but 
so many householders have already discovered 
their advantages as summer slipcovers that Bemis 
Brothers won’t be a bit surprised by a non-trade 
order. The stuff comes in hundred-yard bolts, 
at from $30.25 to $34.25 a bolt.” 

So there you are and there it is. And, while 
difficulties may present themselves as time 


marches, especially in the utilization of ordinary 
cotton flour bags in the no doubt delightful “Flour 
Garden” patterns at $6.00 a yard, we are pleased 
to refer the idea to the Textile Bag Institute, 
which has already won such considerable success 
in research to discover further uses for its 
estimable products. 
ee @ 

A GOOD OUTLOOK FOR FEED 
EPORTS indicate that June business in for- 
mula feeds was larger than in May and the 

best of any month so far this year, the extent 
of the increase being sufficient to justify the term 
“surprising.” June usually is considered to be a 
comparatively poor month for feed sales, because 
of lush pastures and generally good farm condi- 
tions. 

Numerous reasons are advanced for the im- 
provement, all of which undoubtedly have been 
factors. One of the most interesting conjectures 
is that confidence in the future of feeding prof- 
its_has been reestablished in the minds of buy- 
ers. Feeding ratios have been improving some- 
what, cattle and hog prices are strong, the fall 
pig crop will be considerably increased, broiler 
markets have held up much better than was an- 
ticipated, and another bumper harvest of grains 
is in prospect. Every one of these things points 
to satisfactory feeding profits—and, incidentally, 
to a good volume of feed sales. 

With these elements in the picture, there is 
good reason for feed men to be optimistic. There 
is no sign that dealers’ stocks are being built up 
to high levels, but the movement of feeds into 
consuming channels expresses the growing con- 
fidence of feeders, and dealers are keeping their 
stocks moving both into and out of their ware- 
houses at a better rate than a few months ago. 

National employment and income continue 
high, and there is no sign of either diminishing. 
There is going to be a substantial demand for 
feed lot products as far into the future as can 
now be seen. Meat, milk and poultry prices 
should continue strong and, with ample supplies 
of grains, feeding ratios are almost certain to be 
profitable. It seems highly probable that we are 
approaching an excellent feeding year, and one 
of increased volume for the feed industry. 


e @ ® 
A GREAT MILL BUILDER 


E. MOSIER, for nearly half a century per- 
A. haps the best known flour mill builder and 
designer in the country, died at this home in 
Kansas City July 6 at the age of 89, as noted in 
last week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Beginning as a mechanic and salesman repre- 
senting an eastern manufacturing company, he 
later became identified with the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., continuing with that company 
until early in this century when he retired to 
enter the gold mining business, primarily with 
the acquirement of a large interest in the Lucky 
Tiger Combination Gold Mining Co. This proved 
to be a ten strike and made many millers in the 
Southwest, notably John Kelley, pioneer miller 
at Leavenworth and Kansas City, wealthy. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Mosier became president of the 
company, its operations being extended into many 
parts of the West with almost invariably suc- 
cessful results. 

Rough-hewn and out-spoken, Mr. Mosier made 
long time and loyal friends. He kept his word 
and under all circumstances did a good job. In 
recent years his health forced him into retire- 
ment. He visited his offices rarely but always 
with his eyes on the ball, and he continued to be 
held in high respect and regard by members of 
the older generation of millers who by long asso- 
ciation had learned to trust him above all others. 
He was the kind of man whose works stand as 
his monument, 
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On-the-spot selection of the choice wheats 
of the well-known northwestern Kansas 
area is one of the advantages behind these 
Star flours. You can provide extra insur- 
ance for the quality of your loaf by rely- 
ing on their excellent baking values. 
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British Traders Fear Loss of 
Position in World Grain Market 


LONDON—Fears that Britain will 
not be able to regain her prewar po- 
sition as the center of the interna- 
tional grain trade have been ex- 
pressed by Leslie W. Phillips, T. A. 
Jones & Co., London, newly elected 
president of the National Federation 
of Corn Trade Assns. 


Mr. Phillips considered that bulk 
buying, countered by bulk selling had 
destroyed much of the attraction 
which caused overseas shippers to of- 
fer their goods through United King- 
dom markets whether intended for 
consumption there or elsewhere. To- 
day, with the absence of buying pow- 
er in the grain trade, more and more 
examples had come to light of export- 
ers offering direct to continental des- 
tinations. 


Britain, said Mr. Phillips, could 
never recapture her former position 
until the present method of trading 
was changed. The U.K. was also in 
danger of losing completely the po- 
sition held in the “futures” market 
before the war. Other countries in 
Europe were much in advance of 
Britain on the question of decontrol 
and the governments of several states 
had already handed over to the trade 
the function of importing the less 
important cereals. There were signs 
that some countries might be freed 
from rigid control where wheat and 
coarse grains were concerned and 
this would afford them the opportuni- 
ty of setting up “futures” markets at 
European ports, markets which, if 


allowed to become firmly established ' 


would be to Britain’s detriment. 
L. N. Johnson, president of the Hull 
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FORWARDING AGEN7S 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


Corn Trade Assn., commented that 
bulk purchasing and bulk selling by 
governments was by no means a so- 
lution to the world’s food difficulties. 
He considered that an economic so- 
lution could only be provided by a re- 
version to the free and open channels 
which had proved themselves over a 
great number of years. Under them, 
Britain was never short of bread and 
feedstuffs, rationing was unheard of 
and nobody had been able to disprove 
that Britain produced the finest, and 
often the cheapest, loaf in the world, 
the speaker said. 
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TIBOR A. ROZSA JOINS 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Tibor A Rozsa, 
formerly associated with the Valier 
& Spies Milling Company, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., has joined Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and will make his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, it has been 
announced by Paige Lehman, vice 
president. 

Mr. Rozsa will be associated with 
Hugh McDonald, milling superintend- 
ent for Pillsbury, on matters pertain- 
ing to milling. 
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BRYAN HOUSTON NAMED 


WASHINGTON—Paul G. Hoffman, 
economic cooperation administrator, 
announced the appointment July 16 
of Bryan Houston, executive vice 
president of the Pepsi-Cola Co., as di- 
rector of the Office of Information 
of ECA. 
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FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
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MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





—_ Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 






































































W HILE we don’t put labels like this on 
millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 


fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


# 
“THERE IS NO 
va SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


Ath for 











Price us. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 











BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Villers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Canadian and European News 


* , * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian, British Reactions to 
Wheat Plan’s Failure Reported 


WINNIPEG — The failure of the 
U.S. Congress to ratify the 36-na- 
tion wheat agreement, and the with- 
drawal of both Australian and the 
U.K. from the pact, was met with 
mixed feeling in Canadian grain cir- 
cles. The private grain trade has 
vigorously opposed the implementa- 
tion of the wheat agreement, while 
the organized producers, through 
their provincial federations, the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture and 
the International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers had given unani- 
mous endorsation to the establish- 
ment of international commodity 
agreements, particularly wheat. 

There are strong indications that 
the producer organizations in Canada 
will not let the issue drop, and of- 
ficials intimate that the producer de- 
mands for an International Wheat 
Agreement will be carried on with 
even greater vigor than in the past. 


v ¥ 
Relief in Britain 


LONDON — The final collapse of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
did not come as a surprise to mem- 
bers of the British import trade and 
the news was received with a certain 
amount of relief insomuch as many 
felt that its provisions provided yet 
another series of obstacles to their 
efforts to obtain a return of private 
trade. 


Informed opinion considers that the 
only fair price for wheat is that es- 
tablished by competition in an unre- 
stricted market and the blame for 
many of the troubles being experi- 
enced today is laid at the doors of 
the governments of Europe because 
of their insistence upon retaining the 
war time practice of bulk buying. 
Only the complete freeing of trade, 
say observers, will enable prices to 
find their own level. 

The only dissentient view voiced 
in Britain was put forward by the 
National Farmers Union, which ex- 
pressed disappointment at the failure 
of the agreement. Producers, the 
union announced, will receive the 
news with “grave misgiving.” Wheat, 
it was contended, was a basic com- 
modity in world trade and the pivot 
of agricultural production, not only 
as a human food but also because 
of its direct bearing on animal feed 
and its effect on livestock and live- 
stock products. 

A plea was made by the farmers 
for the production of a suitable aiter- 
native to the agreement if the world 
was not to be faced with underpro- 
duction, leading inevitably to world 
hunger. 

The British government has stated 
that if a general desire is shown to 
negotiate a new agreement it will be 
ready to enter into discussions at a 
suitable time. 





DR. T. W. GRINDLEY NAMED 
TO NEW WHEAT BOARD POST 


WINNIPEG—Dr. T. W. Grindley, 
secretary of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the past 10 years, has 
been appointed a commissioner of the 
board. C. D. Howe, trade minister, 
announced the appointment from Ot- 
tawa June 26. Dr. Grindley succeeds 
F. L. M. Arnold, who retired in April. 
George H. MclIvor is chief commis- 
sioner and W. C. McNamara assist- 
ant chief commissioner. 

Prior to joining the staff of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, Dr. Grindley 
served as secretary of the Royal 
Grain Inquiry Commission (1936) for 
a period of two years. This commis- 
sion examined all phases of the mar- 
keting of wheat in Canada, and con- 
ducted inquiries into the marketing 
of Canadian wheat in overseas coun- 
tries. At the conclusion of his work 
with the commission, the board re- 
quested Dr. Grindley’s services and 
he was seconded to the board by the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

Although born on the Isle of Man, 
Dr. Grindley received his early edu- 
cation in Edmonton, Alta. He is a 
graduate of the University of Alberta, 
receiving a B.A. degree in 1923 and 
B.Sc. (Agri.) in 1925. He later un- 
dertook postgraduate work at the 
University of Minnesota, and received 


his M.A. degree in 1927 and his doc- 
torate from the same university in 
1929. 

In 1929 Dr. Grindley joined the 
staff of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, and became chief 
of the Agricultural Branch, a posi- 
tion which he held until joining the 
wheat board in 1938. 

Through training and experience 





Dr. T. W. Grindley 


Dr. Grindley is recognized as an au- 
thority on problems pertaining to the 
agricultural industry of western Can- 
ada. He has been associated with a 
number of scientific organizations in 
the field of agriculture and agricul- 
tural economics. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER SALES REPORTED 
BY GENERAL BAKERIES 


TORONTO — General Bakeries, 
Ltd., Toronto, has reported operat- 
ing profits of $234,375 for the year 
ended April 7, 1948. Profits for the 
year include the accounts of the sub- 
sidiary company, General Bakeries, 
New Brunswick, from July 7, 1947. 
After providing $137,742 for depreci- 
ation, $27,281 for bond interest and 
$27,738 for income taxes, net earn- 
ings totaled $41,614 or 16.6¢ per 
share. 

J. William Horsey, president, 
pointed out in his address to the 
stockholders that, while a consider- 
ably higher sales volume was re- 
alized, the returns from sales were 
not sufficient to overcome accelerated 
costs. Cash available from operation 
was not sufficient to meet costs of 
replacement and development and it 
was necessary to secure temporary 
bank loans of $375,000 resulting in a 
net working capital deficiency of 
$223,626 at April 7, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD~ 
ISSUES SHIPPING ORDERS 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 











Board has advised the trade that ~ 


wheat grading No. 1 Northern to No. 
4 Northern, No. 4 Special, No. 1 C.W. 
to No. 3 C.W. Garnet, and toughs 
of these grades, together with damps 
which can be accommodated by the 
terminals, shall be shipped to the 
Pacific Coast from stations in west- 
ern Canada, with a favorable Van- 


—* 








LONDON—tThe import program of 
wheat, flour and dairy products upon 
which the British standard of liv- 
ing depends is still under review. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, chancellor of the 
exchequer, speaking upon the terms 
of the European Recovery Program, 
said that this standard could not be 
maintained without American assist- 
ance. A final decision on whether im- 
ports would have to be cut further 
could not be made until the figures 
for grants-in-aid, loans and arrange- 
ments for off shore purchases from 
Canada had been decided, it was 
stated. 

British gold and dollar reserves 
are slipping away, speakers said, fall- 
ing from $2,208 million March 31 to 
the present figure of $1,892 million, 
a total, which, however, had been 
inflated by $88 million ERP reim- 
bursements. 

With good harvests, said Sir Staf- 
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couver-Fort William differential of 
5¢ cwt. and higher. 

Wheat from stations with a favor- 
able Vancouver-Fort William freight 
differential of 4¢ cwt. and lower, 
will be shipped to the Canadian Lake- 
head ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. All other grades of wheat 
not mentioned above will be shipped 
to the Canadian Lakehead. 

These instructions, however, do not 
apply to wheat specifically ordered 
by the board’s Vancouver office, to 
be shipped to mills. Mill orders will 
continue to be given preference, the 
board statement said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL ADDED TO LIST 

TORONTO — The Northwestern 
Miller’s current list of flour mil’s 
in Canada inadvertently omitted the 
Excellence Flour Mills, Ltd., Sea- 
forth, Ont., which is owned by }. 
Turgeon. This has a capacity of 80) 
bbl., grinds both hard springs and 
soft winters and also produces ap- 
proximately 800 bags of balanced fee i 
ration. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Subsidy 
in Canada Under 
Consideration 


WINNIPEG—Rumors that the gov- 
ernment will reinstate subsidies in 
the milling field to keep down the 
price of bread are current in O!- 
tawa. At the end of July, the price 
of wheat under the Canada-U.K 
wheat agreement will advance from 
$1.55 to $2 bu. This will mean an 
advance of 1¢ per loaf in the price 
of bread, unless the government takes 
steps to absorb the increase. Ottaw:: 
reports say the government is con 
sidering payment of a milling sub- 
sidy to keep down the retail price 
of bread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA FLOUR EXPORTS OFF 

WINNIPEG — Export business ii: 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled 2,400,000 bu., and less tha: 
15,000 bu. was in the form of flour 
Most of the wheat and flour went t: 
the U.K. The insignificant amouni 
of 83 bu. wheat was shown as Clas: 
2 exports. 














* 
EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


By George E. Swarbreck: 


— 





ford, there might be some reductio: 
in world prices for food and rav 
materials, but he stressed the dange) 
of making further withdrawals fron 
reserves. He paid high tribute t 
America’s generosity and said thai 
the government was satisfied that n 
valid objection could be made to th« 
terms upon which aid was offered 

America’s gesture to a “dividec 
and distracted world” was also ac 
knowledged by the Conservativ: 
spokesman Oliver Lyttelton. Fore 
casting what would happen if Britain 
refused American aid, he challenged 
the government to deny that there 
would be drastic cuts in the meat, 
sugar and fats rations and serious 
cuts in bacon, cheese and eggs. The 
exhaustion of British reserves would 
mean that she would have to give up 
leadership of the sterling area and 
supplies of raw materials and food 
would fall to a level insufficient to 
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sustain employment and life. Inter- 
nationally minded flour and feed 
traders are hopeful that the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe as a result 
of ERP will assist in the return of 
private enterprise and the freeing of 
their trade from the fetters of gov- 
ernment control. 


kok ok 
A Scottish authority has published 
a survey of the country’s industrial 
activity and states that the most im- 
portant of the food trades is the 
manufacture of flour. At the present 
time several million sacks of flour 
are produced annually in- Scotland 
put there is still a large import trade, 
indicating room for expansion. In 
spite of the fact that in prewar days 
there was a shortage of home milled 
four, requiring import coverage, 
some Scottish made flour was export- 
ed, mostly to Scandinavia and Ice- 
land. It is clear, states the report, 
that this export can hardly expand 
in the near future. The report draws 
attention to the import of baked 
goods into Scotland from English 
and continental bakeries, due in the 
main to the cheapness of transport. 
This fact could be turned to the 
advantage of the Scottish flour and 
bakery trade by encouraging the ex- 
port of such characteristic products 
as Scottish shortbread. 


xk *k * 

Switzerland is now completely free 
from flour rationing, consequent up- 
on the withdrawal of restrictions July 
1, Control of rice, oils and fats has 
also been abolished. 


x *k * 

Ranks (Ireland), Ltd., a connection 
of the British firm of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd, has placed a contract for the 
erection of an animal feed mill in 
Limerick, Eire. The Rank milling or- 
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ganization is extending its influence 
in other centers of the British Isles, 
and developments are rumored in 
Scotland as well as in other parts 
of England. 


x *& * 


A report upon the agricultural ca- 
pacity of the Lebanon, published by 
the British government with a view 
to assisting in development, states 
that the country cannot grow enough 
staple food for its population of ap- 
proximately 1% million. The deficit 
in normal times was largely made 
up by imports from Syria. In pre- 
war years the Lebanon produced an 
average of 45,000 tons wheat, 13,676 
tons corn and 1,000 tons rice. At- 
tempts are being. made to increase 
agricultural production with special 
attention to wheat but imports are 
likely to be required for several years. 


x * * 

Following upon their successes in 
the field of wheat production by the 
use of improved varieties, Soviet 
agronomists and selectionists are ex- 
perimenting with over 2,500 types of 
rice brought from various parts of 
the globe. They have already raised 
1,000 cross breeds. One report men- 
tions the use of frost resistant rice 
which makes it possible to sow early 
and to harvest in July. Another ex- 
perimental station is engaged in culti- 
vating a new variety which ripens in 
75 or 80 days, which is faster than 
any other known variety, claim Rus- 
sian propagandists. Another’ type 
does not need to be completely un- 
der water as in the case with normal 
cultivation. Some traders see in Rus- 
sia’s interest in the rice trade an 
anxiety to provide supplies for far 
eastern countries with a view to per- 
suading them to accept communistic 
doctrine. 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, ‘“GILLESPIE,"”’ Sypnry 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 





Rn. CGC: PRAZ SE 


| Exporter 
| 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 Kiog Street, Eust 
FORONTO, CANADA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


que |) (7 |WAl| 
and 
C-B SEAL 


JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
PN aibyiiey.V8 & f 
PRINTED 

















PAPER BAGS 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
| LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


dilly 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 

















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 









































MIL at SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 










Cable Address: “FortTGaRRY” 


—_————— 
Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 












Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


























Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 


Toronto Export Flour Handling 





Western Assurance 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 





Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 





LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


ind Sales Offices. VANCOUVER+ CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SA 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL 


Es MONTREAL .- RIENTAL EXPORT FF 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds turned weaker 
July 19 after showing signs of recovery 
last week. The new declines, which placed 
quotations $1@4 below levels of a week 
ago, were attributed to sagging mar- 
kets at Buffalo and at Kansas City. Futures 
prices dipped below the spot market, as 
dealers demonstrated their conviction that 
prices will be lower when the record corn 
crop is harvested. This development, com- 
bined with the normal seasonal drop in 
demand, made trading in millfeeds extreme- 
ly dull. Inquiries for September forward 
shipment stuff are fairly frequent, but buy- 
ers’ offers are considered too low by mill 
representatives. Quotations: standard bran 
$48, standard midds, $58, flour midds. $71, 
red dog $77. 


Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend is 
lower and supplies are light; pure bran 
$51, standard bran $50, flour midds. $72.50, 
mixed feeds $66, red dog $78. 


Wichita: Demand is slow and supplies 
are plentiful. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $48, shorts $61; bran declined 
$4 and shorts $1 compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Salina: Bran declined about $5 ton and 
shorts $2.50 to $3 ton, with a good de- 
mand at the decline. Supplies are about 
in line with trade needs. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $48.50@49, gray shorts 
$60.50 @61.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was slight- 
ly better as prices reached new low levels. 
Mills were able to move most of their 
output and accumulations were small. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $47.50@48, 
mill run $54@54.50, gray shorts $60.50@61. 


Denver: The millfeed market is off again 
in this area, with bran dropping $6 and 
shorts falling $4. Demand is still slack, as 
farmers continue to feed lower priced bar- 
ley in preference to millfeeds. Supplies 
are adequate to fill existing calls. Quota- 
tions: bran $51, shorts $63. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $54@55, gray shorts $66@67, delivered 
TCP, about $5 lower on bran and $3@4 
lower on shorts, than previous week. The 
demand is good at the decline, especially 
for shorts, which are in insufficient supply. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are ample; bran $50.75, standard midds. 
$61.50, flour midds. $65@72, red dog $77 
@80. 

St. Louis: Thé market shows no particu- 
lar demand. Bran prices are steady, gray 
shorts $2 higher; offerings are ample for 
the demand; bran $52@52.50, gray shorts 
$64@ 64.50. 

Buffalo: After the terrific slump in mill- 
feed prices during the past few weeks, 
values seem to be leveling off with buy- 
ers more inclined to take hold. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo, sacked: bran $56.50@ 
57, standard midds. $63.50@64, flour midds. 
73@73.50, red dog $78.50@79. 

Boston: Millfeeds slumped again this 
week as supplies far exceeded the de- 
mand in the Boston market. Spring bran 
is $4.50@5 lower while middlings showed 
losses ranging from $8@10. Mixed feed is 
$9 lower and red dog $5. 

Dealers reported a near complete lack 
of interest in most feeds at current price 
levels, but none would venture to guess at 
what point buyers would show buying in- 
terest. 

Quotations: spring bran $61.50@62, mid- 
dlings $70@72, mixed feeds $68, red dog 
75. 

Philadelphia: Contracted demand for 
millfeed is still in evidence in this mar- 
ket due to a belief among consumers that 
the price decline has not yet run its course. 
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This opinion -is partially based on goog 
corn crop outlook and the knowledge that 
the cheapening of the yellow cereal means 
it will gain wider employment as animaj 
feed. Meanwhile, only occasional cars of 
ingredients are being ordered, with place. 
ments on an immediate shipment basis, 
Bran is off $2 from a week ago to $64q 
65, while standard midds. declined $4 ty 
$74@75 and red dog underwent a $2 down. 
ward revision to $82@83. 


Atlanta: Demand is very light- to far: 
the trend is unsteady and supplies are suf. 
ficient; bran $61.50@62.50, gray shorts $71.59 
@73. 

Seattle: The millfeed market is very 
weak as grains are declining and taking 
millfeeds along. Increased production also 
is pushing the market downward. Prices 
are about $52.80 for spot shipment, with 
August quoted as low as $50 sacked, Seattle. 
Tacoma. There is very little buying interest, 

Portland: Mill run, spot $56, August $54 

and September $52.50; middlings $60. 
* Toronto-Montreal: Heavy demand takes 
all millfeed produced under flour mills’ 
reduced schedules. Quotations: bran $53.25, 
shorts $59.25, middlings $61.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: The millfeed picture in Canada 
remains unchanged. All available supplies 
are in very strong demand and moving 


rapidly into consumptive channels. Sales 
in western Canada are unimportant. Prac- 
tically all of the stocks from western mills 


are moving to Ontario and Quebec. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25. Small lots 
ex-country elevators $3 extra. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto - Montreal: Some movement of 
these products on export market but sea- 
sonal slowness pervades domestic oui lets, 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.05; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $6.10, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade 
is seasonal. Production is sufficient to take 
care of the moderate buying orders, and 
there is no accumulation of supplies. Ex- 
port business appears to be made uw) of 
oddments. Quotations: rolled oats in 8'-lb. 
sacks $4.55 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.45. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were «uot- 
ed at $6.37 July 20; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 8. 
at the close of the week ending July 10, 
1948, and July 12, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture in bushels (()()0's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
7--American— yin bond- 
July July July July 
10, 12, 10, 1 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Lee 98,430 47,806 35 104 
OO Ee 4,770 11,537 eee 7 
Se between 1,860 4,556 690 226 
DE Nida + be oe 508 778 se 33 
ee 6,632 6,237 777 oa 
Flaxseed .... 1,152 454 
Soybeans .... 1,191 1,625 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets July 10 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 142,000 (none) )bu.; 
corn, 209,000 (420,000); rye, 13,000 (none) 































“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Whea 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. | 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Shifepers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


















| Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








RYE PRODUCTS 








Mi is: Quotations on rye flour were 
reduced further this week, but business 
continues slow. Only small lots are being 
booked for fill-in purposes. Quotations: pure 


white $4.85, medium $4.65, dark $4.05, 
sacked, Minneapolis. 
Philadelphia: Local mill representatives 


say that the latest reduction in dark flour 
has brought out a light demand, but see 
no indication that this marks a resump- 
tion of normal purchases by the baking 
trade. The amount involved is principally 
odd lots, and orders were placed on an 
immediate shipment basis. The rye white 
quotation of $5.75@5.80 is 20¢ under the 
prevailing level of a week earlier. 

St. Louis: Prices are 30@35¢ bag lower. 
Sales and shipping directions are _ slow. 
Pure white $5.85, medium $5.60, dark $3.85, 
rye meal $5.35. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye is light, the 
supply adequate and the trend steady. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6.05, me- 
dium $5.80, dark $4.04. 


Atlanta: Demand is light; the 
down and supplies are ample; 
$6.35, dark $4.35. 

New York: Lower rye flour prices pro- 
duced expanded bookings in small and 
moderate round lots. Pure white patents 
$5.25 @5.45. 


Chicago: Rye flour prices declined again 
last week, but this did not stimulate de- 
mand any. Sales continue light and small. 
White patent rye $5.15@5.20, medium $4.90 
@4.95, dark $3.60@3.80. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6, white pat- 
ent $7.35. 


trend 
rye white 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 10 and 17: 





BRAN— July 10 July 17 
ME 64-3 ch.d0 wba $....@t49.25 $....@t45.00 
BE sccecie. vast @t47.00 43.50@ 44.00 
September .... ++ ++@*46.05 43.25@ 44.00 
October ...... «+++ @*45.90 44.00@ 44.25 
November wees @*46.00 eee @H44.25 
December 45.75@ 46.25 -- @444,25 

SHORTS— 

GE, av ccteices $....@t59.00 $....@t58.00 
August ....... oe ee @*54.50 oes + @*53.25 
September .... «+ ++@*53.00 51.50@ 51.75 
October ...... .+»-@*51.25 60.75@ 51.50 
December -+++@*51.25 49.50@ 50.75 
November -«++@*52.00 49.65@ 51.00 
Sales (tons) 1,800 1,080 
tSale. *Asked. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, July 10, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ...... ° 35 690 ee ee 
Afloat ........ ee oe ee ee 
DUIMER.. ccs cscvse es ae ee 777 
Lakes .....-065. ee ee ee ee 
WOE csi eesce 35 690 2 Tua 
Previous week .. 35 690 as 790 
July 12, 1947 .... 26 149 33 it 





MISSOURI-KANSAS BAKERS 
PLAN 1949 CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY —The 1949 joint 
convention of the Missouri-Kansas 
bakers’ associations has been sched- 
uled for May 1-3, at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City. Fred C. Callicotte, 
4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, is secretary 
of the Missouri group, and Fred J. 
Doran, 626 No. Main St., Wichita, 
Kansas, is secretary of the Kansas as- 
sociation. 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


, Ariz. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CIFY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS = Seek - — - 

Chi ew Yo ashville eoria 

St. Louis Portland” a 

. A 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Baffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 30" 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
tAKB CITY , MINNESOTA 

















The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILL 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 













































































Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 



























SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
ania $2.00 Three Years ........ $5.00 
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Extraction Rate 


ro 


LONDON—Retention of the war- WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
FIELD SEEDS 


time national loaf with a flour ex- 
traction rate of 85% is urged by 
the London periodical, the Country- 


man, in an article attacking the in- 

tentions of the British flour millers. A 

Allegations have been made that the ; 

millers are improving and rebuild- 

ing their war damaged mills with Jak for FOB. or daliverad. prices 

the idea of bringing about a reduc- 

tion of the flour extraction rate and be] mnoit 

a return of the whiter loaf. , ra m UMIPANY 
“Since the end of the war,” states Nr eee ROE 

the journal, “the millers have been 

busy re-equipping their damaged mills 

with orthodox machinery of the elab- 

orate type required for making pre- 

war grades of flour, although the 


present 85% extraction flour can be MILLING 


manufactured quite satisfactorily 


with much simpler layouts. They have E NG IN E E RS , 


been permitted to acquire steel and 





























timber for this purpose in spite of INC. 
acute shortages of both these ma- ; C | 
terials. Designers and Builders 


Suggestions are made that a rate for the 
lower than 85% would result in a vais 2 tae fad 7 
disproportionately great loss of nu- Yatn alii naustries 

. tritive value, especially of iron vita- 

Soneanty SE kee see mins, and that further developments 1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
ought to be discouraged. 

* “The danger is,” states the writer, 

“that the existence of this machin- 

» | ery will encourage its owners to 

S 4 stimulate a demand for its prod- FAMILY PATENTS 

ALINA ANSAS aaie os : 

y every possible means. We ‘ 

Nashville Sales Office Central States Sales Office might see again a basic grade of White Crest Red Crest 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower flour of a nominal 72% extraction 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. with a range of more profitable ‘plus’ Cake and Pastry Flours 


grades, some of no more than 30% 














extraction, and with no perceptible SC. 4. 
trace of vitamins.” 

The argument is used that the Sponge Cracker Flour 
nation’s health has improved as a 
result of the compulsory introduc- TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Compan) 
tion of the national loaf in the early Leavenworth, Kansas ; 
days of the war. 

It is most unlikely that cam- 











FI O U g AY paigns waged by either the Country- 
man or any other commentator will THE CROWN BAG co 7 
Z 8 #8 cause the British public to refrain po. antl tea. Memphis, - 
from pressing for a return of the Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 
. r : whiter loaf, it is pointed out. Pres- Dealers In Used Bags & New 
whether plain or enriched, remain sure on the government to allow the .+. Cotton and Burlap 
: use of a lower extraction rate is al- Bags For All Purpose: 
the same high standard, depend- ready growing. - 





At first, however, the reduction is 
not expected to be more than 24% 7 
or at most 5%. It will be a number DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 


of years before the prewar rate of 





able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 



















over the half century and more 72% is attained. There is little doubt, GRAIN co. 
3 F however, that flour traders, bakers 
of their operation. and consumers would welcome some KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI I 
relief, no matter how small. = 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





This quality pattern is not an 

















: : CULLEN MILL DESTROYED 7 | 
accident but the result of pains- TORONTO—A flour mill at Wood- DIXIE LI LY 
: . . stock, with a capacity of 400 bbl., Plain and Self-rising 
taking care in wheat selection and operated by James Cullen & Sons. | THE BUNLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO 
careful milling. Ltd., was completely destroyed by PP sy 
fire June 29. 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn 
Y, d d Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Whe inecitiente 
ou can aqepend on LAWRENCE, KANSAS designing and engraving | 
LA GRANGE FLOURS ZEPHYR FLOUR for Millers and the Grain Trade 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 4 
PARED Setablished 188 Holland Engraving Co 
8 8 ® 
* Kansas City, Misseur! 














Kansas City, Kon. 











LA GRANGE es ve 
MILLS hinnesora a wise SKGtR RE Foun 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
5S FOR WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 










NEW SPOKANE. MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 





SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE © e WENATCHEE « RITZVIELE © PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 











| Miuiine Co. 


WUERCRANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 






General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "ZF4!°- 











GROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 


Grade Bakers, | ; Se 
Family and Ex- Np: AND cort 
port Flours. SEwinc t 


SS 
“ORTLAn™ 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 




















ER-DANIELS~Minr 


Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 2conce 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT ... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 


selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 
Worth phone 3-3478. 





CORPORATION 


SS BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
BEWLEY BUILDING, FoRT WorRTH, TEXAS 

















THREE FLOURS THAT 
MEAN BUSINESS 








AND BUILD SALES FOR ANY FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR 





Silk Floss +> Lassen’s Perfection + Imperator. 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators , : er 
and Feed Mills Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Cry 6, Missouri 






































Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas consistently produces higher 
quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS “<g> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 

















Fight Infestation 
° 


The Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., is to be complimented 
for the action the institution has tak- 
en to help its members fight infesta- 
tion in their plants and warehouses. 
Their activity took a practical trend. 
Realizing that this fight must be 
carried on by individual food manu- 
facturers, flour millers and their dis- 
tributors, the association furnished 


its members with material to be used 
in their advertising, and urged the 
sincere cooperation of all to end this 
evil. 

It is to the personal interest of 
each individual operator to follow 
this plan. Infestation is one of the 
most costly evils in the food business. 
Great progress has been made in 
eradicating it, but much still remains 
to be done. Wholesale grocers and 
flour jobbers have just as much at 
stake in fighting this problem as do 


manufacturers, and should give every 
possible aid to the campaign. 


Watch Price Activities 

©) 

Two recent Supereme Court de- 
cisions, those dealing with the Ce- 
ment Institute and the Morton Salt 
Co., will undoubtedly have a direct 
bearing upon the pricing activities 
of both food manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. The interpretation placed 





Dobrys 
Best 


Best of 








the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 







D'O7BA27Y 


situation. 


grocers. 


FAY OW Az 





This new crop year is likely 
to be a big one for flour sales. 
Employment and consumer 
incomes are high and many 
other foods, such as meat, 
milk and eggs, will be relative- 
ly scarcer than last year. Bis- 
cuits and other baked prod- 
ucts, the best and cheapest 
food, should benefit from this 
It is a grand op- 
portunity for good flour mer- 
chandising by jobbers and 
And don’t forget 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST. They’re tops 
in quality and sales appeal. 
These fine brands can help 
boost your business.” 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


MAACLUZS7’ 
7 ukon. Ohlahome 


INC. 











upon them by the Federal Trad 
Commission will have an equally im 
portant effect upon this phase o! 
business. 

Of particular importance to all en- 
gaged in the distribution of flour and 
other foods is the belief that unde 
these decisions quantity discount: 
are out, unless they can be provec 
beyond the shadow of doubt. How 
far-reaching this proof will have tc 
be is not yet known, but it is certair 
that it will have to be most specific 

In any event, wholesale flour dis- 
tributors should examine their entir« 
price policy in the light of these two 
decisions to be certain that they ar« 
operating under the law as it is now 
understood, for otherwise they are 
likely to find themselves in legal! 
difficulties. 


Well Explained 
. 


The series of conferences held 
throughout the country by the Mill- 
ers National Federation to explain 
the functioning of the Millers’ Long 
Range Program to mill salesmen, dis- 
tributors and others will undoubtedly 
bear profitable fruit in the future. 
These men can do much to explain 
the purposes and operation of the 
campaign to countless other distribu- 
tors so that the full effort of the en- 
tire industry may be placed back 
of it. 

Flour jobbers, retailers, and their 
salesmen are vitally concerned with 
the success of this program. Re- 
cently the consumption of flour and 
its products has declined sharply, 
which means smaller business for all 
engaged in handling that product. 
They urgently need a campaign 
which will change that trend toward 
the opposite direction. 

The Millers’ Long Range Program 
is by far the best solution yet sub- 
mitted. It deserves the backing of 
every phase of the industry, just as it 
has received that of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 


Strike Areas Dangerous 
° 


While our country, fortunately, is 
not confronted with as many strikes 
as it was some months ago, never- 
theless that situation remains a se- 
rious one for flour distributors. That 
is especially true from the credit 
standpoint, for where strikes exist 
it is a foregone conclusion that credits 
will suffer heavily. If workers are not 
being paid because of their refusal 
to work, then they naturally cannot 
pay their bills at their grocers and 
bakers. That is reflected back to dis- 
tributors, and, through them, to 
millers. 

It is perfectly true that, generally 
speaking, a worker has the right to 
go out on strike. At the same time, 
he cannot expect his grocer and 
baker to feed him free of charge 
during that period. Yet some do, and 
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CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


Contino in Standard Milling Company’s flours is 


built on a reputation for keeping promises — promises that are 
kept in delivering flour of dependable, uniform high quality. 
Your skill and “Standard’s”’ 105 years of milling experience assure 
you of bread that is good to see — good to eat — a pleasure 


BES WeawsS to sell. In “Standard” flours you can put your trust. 
OF SERVICE . 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conran 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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frequently the credit situation in 
strike areas becomes very bad. Flour 
distributors should study this situa- 
tion carefully before making any 
commitments. 


A Threatening Trend 
Oo . 


For years the interests of flour 
distributors have been served by the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. Other industries have re- 
ceived similar service from the or- 
ganizations representing them. Be- 
cause these groups have enabled in- 
dustry and distribution to operate 
more efficiently, they have served 


eee ct eT oe ome 
~- 


FLOUR 


CEREALS 
FARINA 


FEEDS 


FOR HOGS 


FOR SHEEP 


boted 
FLOUR ° 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


WHEAT CEREAL 


FOR POULTRY 


FOR CATTLE 
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consumers as well as their own mem- 
bers. 


There is now a trend, however, in 
court interpretations of existing laws, 
that makes the future of these: or- 
ganizations highly uncertain. The 
truth of the matter is that consumers 
should object to this trend even more 
forcefully than will the members of 
the organizations, for it is in their 
interests to have business conducted 
efficiently. 

However, such objections are prob- 
ably too much to hope for. In the 
meantime, all flour distributors should 
do everything in their power to 
strengthen their trade association, 









BECAUSE ~~ - VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 


so that it may -truly represent this 
great distributing organization to the 
best of its ability. This country would 
indeed be in a sorry situation if busi- 
ness men were told by some gov- 
ernment representative that they 
could not belong to a trade associa- 
tion. Then those _ representatives 
would indeed run wild. 


Food Discounts Under Fire 

1) 

There can be no question but that 
the practice of giving quantity dis- 
counts on flour and other types of 
food is under fire. Leaders of the 
industry have known this for some 

































more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


BECAUSE 


BECAUSE 


VICTOR users. 


BECAUSE 


eye-catching, selling displays. 


. . »« VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 


VICTOR merchandising and advertising 


cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 


. the VICTOR line is a complete line and 


you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


oe 
7 FBS ACw! 
fo get more facts 
about VICTOR FLOUR 


— CEREALS — FEEDS... 
and VICTOR prices. 


inventory investment and balanced inventory. 
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time, and it was recently emphasized 
in an appeal by the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers for an investi- 
gation of such discounts by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Most of the retail grocers compris- 
ing the association calling for this 
investigation are undoubtedly small 
independent operators who are trying 
to end an advantage they claim is 
enjoyed by some of their larger com- 
petitors. In this instance we are not 
arguing the fairness or unfairness of 
quantity discounts. Obviously there 
is justification for them when a sav- 
ing is shown. 

The point is, however, that flour 
manufacturers and distributors who 
may be involved in the quantity dis- 
count situation would do well to 
study it most carefully to see just 
what their position may be. Otherw'se 
they may be in serious trouble, {or 
the small retailer is going to do ev- 
erything he can to stop the practice 
purely from the standpoint of the 
salvation of his own business. 


Distributors and 


Manufacturers 
fe) 


While flour millers may be pri- 
marily interested in the effects of the 
proposed International Wheat Agrce- 
ment, the operation of the Pure Food 
& Drug Administration and the ex- 
port license system, it is interesting 
to note that the National Association 
of Flour Distributors found them- 
selves equally concerned with these 
problems at the recent convention of 
that group. 

After listening to the discussions 
at the distributors’ conference, it was 
quite plain that these business men 
are just as much concerned with the 
problems previously set forth as are 
millers. Furthermore, their approach 
is similar, as it is based upon -prac- 
tical experience. This is an opportun- 
ity, and undoubtedly it will be fol!- 
lowed, where both manufacturers and 
distributors will work together to 
prevent and end injustices to privaie 
enterprise. 


The Only Alternative 
° 


When H. R. Diercks, St. Louis man- 
ager of Cargill, Inc., told the recent 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors that 
the only alternative to our present 
method of doing business is complete 
government control, he was entirely 
correct. He further pointed out that 
we saw the result of this during NRA 
and OPA. 

As all who were in the flour dis- 
tributing industry during those per- 
ods know, government control was 
not efficient. There is no reason to 
think it would be so in the futur 
The advice of the speaker was no 
only sound from past practical ex 
perience, but also from the stand 
point of foresight. 

The farther government contrc 
goes into industry, the less opportuni 
ty there is for individual expansior 
Flour distribution has been estab 
lished upon the activities of individ 
ual business men, and that is it 
foundation. The industry may rest as 
sured that whatever the National As 
sociation of Flour Distributors ca! 
do to further this cause will be done 


Insect Infestation 


12) 

Every indication points to increase< 
activity by government authorities 
during the summer months to comba 
the insect infestation problem ir 
flour. This campaign will have to d 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Return to Private Exports 


Slowed by Inaction of ECA 


WASHINGTON — The announce- 
ment of the September grain alloca- 
tions forecloses any participation of 
the competitive private trade in the 
export business for that period since 
the procedure for the transition from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. export 
monopoly has not been worked out. 

The delay cannot be charged to in- 
activity to trade or government of- 
ficials at operational levels but the 
failure of the legal staff of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
consider the problem. This failure 
may be charged to either deliberate 
foot-dragging, a talent developed to 
a high degree at the Office of Price 
Administration when that agency re- 
fused to face an unpleasant decision, 
or lack of legal manpower at the re- 
construction agency. 

One of the more important snags 
in the problem is that of definition of 
bulk commodities which has provoked 
confusion even among trade patri- 
archs who have consulted with top 
ECA officials. Bulk commodities un- 
der the provisions of the ECA ap- 
propriations act cannot be purchased 
with ECA funds at prices higher than 
the prevailing U.S. market price. 


No Satisfactory Definition 
No one has provided a satisfac- 
tory definition of bulk commodities 
and ECA officials seem unable to act 
without some definition fearing that 
they will. establish a precedent which 
can be applied unfavorably in some 
other sector. To explain the con- 
fusion, it has been learned that one 
of the trade leaders who consulted 
here recently with Paul G. Hoffman, 
ECA boss, defined bulk commodities 
on the basis of the volume in which 
they were handled. Under this inter- 
pretation a cargo of wheat would ob- 
viously be classed as a bulk commod- 
ity. But would the same definition 

apply to some smaller quantity. 
ECA officials have asked if the 
term “bulk commodity” can be ap- 
plied equally to wheat which is 

bagged or cotton which is baled. 


Impatience Reported 
Controversy over the dotting of i’s 
and crossing of t’s is provoking ex- 
treme impatience with the admin- 
istration of ECA. Some trade sources 
contend that under the provisions of 
the ECA act which orders the max- 
imum use of private trade facilities 
it is the responsibility of Mr. Hoff- 
man to order his subordinates to pre- 
pare the procedure for the return of 
the grain export business to private 
competitive channels and to set a 
deadline for its completion. Not un- 
til the step is taken and orders are 
issued by Mr. Hoffman can it be ex- 
pected that the wrangling over terms 

be halted and action started. 
Businessmen who had experience 
at OPA should be familiar with this 
type of administrative bungling. 
Many OPA decisions were retarded 
or deferred merely because the OPA 
administrator declined to take the 

necessary top level decision. 


New ECA Policy 

However, a sudden shift in official 
Opinion at ECA regarding price cer- 
tification on procurement of bulk 
commodities may provide a short cut 
through the red tape blockade and 
relieve the situation. 

This information was _ disclosed 
when government officials told The 
Northwestern Miller that ECA offi- 
Cialdom was studying the possibility 


of placing the responsibility for price 
certification on bulk commodities 
purchased in this country on the for- 
eign buyers. 

Up to this time private trade con- 
sultants had been trying to devise 
some workable form of price certifi- 
cation which ECA officials see as a 
necessary requirement on the part 
of U.S. grain trade sellers. However, 
it had been recommended earlier that 
the whole red tape tangle could be 
eliminated if the ECA passed the 
price responsibility on to foreign 
users of ECA funds. 

The whole problem arose from 
those provisions of section 202 of the 
ECA appropriations act, which re- 
quires that no ECA funds can be 
used to purchase bulk commodities at 
prices higher than the domestic mar- 
ket price. ECA legal talent and 
other government financial watch- 
dogs had concluded that under a lit- 
eral interpretation of this section it 
would be necessary for prior ECA 
approval of all prices of bulk commod- 
ities which would include grain. 

This tight interpretation appeared 
to establish a fundamental obstacle 
which would block normal grain sales 
by private enterprise. 

Now it seems that since ECA legal 
authorities have been impressed with 
the congressional emphasis on the 
return of the grain export business to 
private competitive enterprise, it has 
dawned on them that if the price cer- 
tification responsibility is transferred 
to the foreign claimant private trad- 
ing can be expedited. 


Steps Being Taken 


Steps to achieve this goal are being 
taken and a simple method of certi- 
fication has been devised for front 
office approval at ECA. 

This simple method of price certi- 
fication by the foreign buyers would 
provide adequate protection for ECA 
officials and private trade sellers here, 
it is understood. For example, the for- 
eign buyer would be required to re- 
port the time of sale and the market 
day on which the sale was conclud- 
ed, plus the other customary informa- 
tion on grain sales contracts. The 
time of sale would represent the cal- 
endar day on which the sale was con- 
cluded while market day would reflect 
the market day defined as from 10:30 
a.m., E.S.T., to 10:30 a.m., E.S.T., the 
following morning. This provision 
would cover sales concluded on Sat- 
urday to the market opening on 
Monday morning. 

Although this simple procedure ap- 
pears to satisfy all the legal require- 
ments which are alleged to surround 
bulk procurement of commodities 
with ECA funds, action in the ECA 
front office is not what can be termed 
speedy. The legal staff has been prod- 
ded to give these proposals immediate 
action but it is unlikely that they 
will be able to give official ECA clear- 
ance and get other interested gov- 
ernment agency approval in time to 
return the September allocations to 
private trade. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S VISIBLE DROPS 
MORE THAN 2,300,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions de- 
creased by more than 2,300,000 bu. 
for the week ended July 8 to 46,- 
000,000 bu., compared with 48,339,000 
bu. the week previous, and 64,362,000 











bu. for the same week a year ago. 

Elevators in western Canada con- 
tained, 17,778,000 bu. of the bulk 
total, while 2,415,000 bu. were locat- 
ed at the Pacific Coast and roughly 
8,200,000 bu. at the Canadian lake- 
head. A total of 355,440 bu. is now 
in store in the Churchill terminal 
on Hudson Bay. The remainder was 
located in elevators east of the Ca- 
nadian lakehead ports or in transit 
by lake and rail. Less than 35,000 


‘bu. was in store in U.S. ports. 


Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat only to overseas destinations 
for the week ended July 8 totaled 
only slightly more than 2,000,000 bu. 
Since Aug. 1, 1947, wheat clearances 
overseas amounted to roughly 121,- 
750,000 bu., compared with about 
151,250,000 bu. for the same period 
a year ago. 

BHEAD IG THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
PROSPECTS FAVORABLE 


WASHINGTON — Prospects are 
generally favorable for the 1948-49 
wheat crop in Australia, according to 
recent reports to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Good moisture sup- 
plies provided excellent conditions for 
the seeding of the main crop and for 
the germination of early sown wheat. 
Best conditions are reported for New 
South Wales and Victoria, the two 
largest producing states. Least favor- 
able moisture conditions are reported 
for western Australia, where abnor- 
mally dry conditions have retarded 
operations and caused some reduction 
in the expected acreage. 

The wheat acreage recently seeded 
is believed to be about 600,000 acres 
smaller than the 1947 acreage of 14 
million acres. A reduction of about 
one million acres is indicated for New 
South Wales, which is partially offset 
by increases in Victoria and South 
Australia. 

The outlook for oats, seeded at 
about the same time, and largely in 
the same districts as wheat, is also 
generally favorable. A substantial de- 
cline in acreage is estimated, espe- 
cially in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. Higher guaranteed prices for 
wheat are believed to have had some 
effect on the oats acreages. Difficulty 
in preparing the seed bed, as a result 
of prolific growth during late summer 
and early fall in many districts was 
also a factor in the reduction. 

Conditions have favored seeding of 
barley in South Australia, where two- 
thirds of the country’s crop is pro- 
duced. A large acreage is expected in 
that state. Favorable conditions are 
also reported in Victoria, the only 
other important barley area. Seed- 
ing there is normally later than in 
South Australia and there is, as yet, 
no indication of the total acreage to 
be seeded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN RAIL STRIKE 
AVERTED BY AGREEMENT 


WINNIPEG — The Dominion-wide 
threatened railway strike was called 
off only 15 hours before the deadline 
set for the early morning of July 15, 
and averted a complete tie-up of all 
rail transportation facilities. Humph- 
rey Mitchell, Minister of Labor, made 
the announcement that the strike had 
been called off, and that an increase 
of 17¢ hour, retroactive to March 1, 
was agreed upon by the unions and 
railway companies. 

The settlement averted probably 
the greatest threat in history to the 
movement of grain, flour and other 
mill products, both for domestic con- 
sumption and shipment overseas. At 




















Robert B. Jude 


NEW DEPARTMENT — Robert B. 
Jude, Buffalo, connected with Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., for 19 years, 
was recently appointed an assistant 
vice president and assigned to the 
newly-created position of manager of 
the oil seeds purchasing department. 
His headquarters will be in the com- 
pany’s general offices in Buffalo. Mr. 
Jude joined Spencer Kellogg in 1929 
after graduation from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He served for six years with 
various divisions of the sales depart- 
ment, then spent some time in the 
Boston and Buffalo offices of the com- 
pany, going to Washington on feder- 
al service before serving in the U.S. 
Navy from 1943 to 1946. He has been 
located in the company’s Chicago 
office as soybean and flaxseed buyer. 





the present time, the Wheat Board 
and grain and milling interests aré 
endeavoring to move all possible sup- 
plies, particularly wheat and flour to 
the United Kingdom, to fulfill the 
Canada-U.K. wheat agreement prior 
to the close of the current crop year 
on July 31. The strike also would have 
meant that even the small amounts 
going to the low countries and other 
destinations would have been com- 
pletely disrupted for an indefinite pe- 
riod. 

It is understood that railway com- 
panies had issued orders for the can- 
cellation of all train movements, and 
that the settlement of the strike is- 
sue came only a few hours before the 
orders were to be put into effect. Had 
the orders been executed prior to the 
announcement of the settlement, the 
movement of wheat, flour and other 
commodities would have been disor- 
ganized for at least part of a week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED INCOME LOWER 
NEW YORK—tThe United Biscuit 
Co. of America and its subsidiaries 
has reported net income of $2,418,- 
002 for the six-month period ended 
June 30. This figure, which is after 
taxes and charges, is equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $2.54 a share on 
951,565 common shares. It compares 
with net income for the similar pe- 
riod a year previous of $2,463,907, or 

$2.63 a share on 936,566 shares. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE PROFIT UP 

NEW YORK — Sunshine Biscuit, 
Inc., and its subsidiaries has report- 
ed net profit of $3,301,875 for the six- 
month period ended June 30. This is 
$3.23 a share, compared with $3,216,- 
814, or $3.15 a share for the similar 
period a year ago. 






























MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry, A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., is co-chair- 
man with Mrs. F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, Minneapolis, in charge of col- 
lecting Minneapolis’ share of the $60,- 
000,000 national goal for the Crusade 
for Children of which M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board, Contin- 
ental Baking Co., New York, is na- 
tional chairman. Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, is 
Minnesota chairman. 


Rudolph Vogel, export manager, 
overseas division, New York, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is on a three 
weeks’ cruise with Mrs. Vogel on the 
Grace Liner, Santa Rosa, which will 
include stops in Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombia. 


P. J. Wedge, treasurer, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
called on the New York flour trade 
during the past week. 

® 

Samuel R. Strisik, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Strisik were sur- 
prised on their 25th wedding anniver- 
sary July 13 by about 60 of their 
friends who honored them with a din- 
ner party at the Fresh Meadow Golf 
Club, where they are spending the 
summer. 

» 

John G. Jones has returned to New 
York from an extensive visit at the 
Minneapolis offices of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and will be associated with the 
seaboard region, bulk products divi- 


sion, working in the interests of the 
sale of prepared mixes under A. L. 
Ingram, regional manager of this 
division. 

* 


Roy H. Brown, Jr., Brown-Greer & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and Mrs. 
Brown, attended the annual summer 
outing-barbecue-dance of the Atlanta 
Bakers Club held at the Druid Hills 
Golf Club, Atlanta, July 16. 


W. J. Barnes, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent the past week 
calling on the trade in the Southeast 
with W. A. Swain, Atlanta, represen- 
tative for the company in that terri- 
tory. 

& 

Miss Rae Leona Dickinson, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Smith 
Dickinson, was married in Omaha 
July 16 to Thomas Rogers Keogh. 
Her father is president of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills, Inc. After a wed- 
ding trip through southern Michigan 
the couple will reside in. Washington, 
D.C. 

* 


Ramona May Prina, daughter of 
Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., New York flour 
brokerage, and Mrs. Prina, will be 
married Aug. 7 to George William 
Eger, Jr., in Leonia, N.J. Miss Prina 
attended the University of Arizona, 
Tobe Coburn School and the Scudder 
School for Girls. She is now engaged 
as a stylist for the McCall Corp. Mr. 
Eger is a graduate of the Stevens 








PILLSBURY POW-WOW—A sales program in which leading Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., feed salesmen will become “braves” in a Pillsbury “Indian 
tribe” and hold an annual pow-wow, was launched in Chicago by Clyde 
H. Hendrix, president of Pillsbury feed and soy division, at a luncheon 
at the Bismarck Hotel June 23. The occasion was a donation by Pillsbury 
to Navajo Indian relief, consisting of 8,000 Ib. of Pillsbury’s Best 
sheep pellets and 2,000 Ib. of Pillsbury’s Best flour. The gift was made 
through the Indian Council Fire of Chicago, representing all leading 


Indian tribes. It 


was accepted on behif of the Council Fire by 


William Powless, an Oneida Indian, president of that organization, and 
on behalf of the Navajos by Eugene Charles, a Navajo, Wheaton, Ill. 
In addition to the livestock feed and flour, 500 yards of print bag mate- 
rial was added to the Pillsbury gift by Central Bag & Burlap Co. and 
the Chase Bag Co. At the close of the colorful ceremony, two Indian 
girls, Corn Blossom, a Hopi, and Dancing Girl, a Winnebago, placed a 
war bonnet on Mr. Hendrix’ head and gave him the Indian name Kakh- 
Iokal-Tuka,. which means “Strong-Man-Who-Has-Many-Things.” Other. 
members of the Pillsbury organization present were B. W. Hunter, vice 
president, M. E. Cook, advertising manager; George Morris, assistant 
sales manager; Bob Hamilton, traffic superintendent and company pilot. 
Above, Corn Blossom is shown thanking Mr. Hendrix on behalf of the 


Indian council, while Mr. Powless and Dancing Girl smile their approval. 
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Institute of Technology and, since 
graduation, has been employed as an 
engineer for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. He is now connected with the 
firm’s research department in their 
proving grounds at Phoenix, Ariz. 
cd 
T. C. Roberts, Minneapolis, assist- 
ant director, products control depart- 
ment of General Mills, Inc., was a re- 
cent visitor at the southwestern divi- 
sion headquarters in Oklahoma City. 
* 


Frank J. Kenney, Oshkosh, Wis., 
Wisconsin representative of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., last week visited the 
home office of the company in Minne- 
apolis and its mill at Appleton, Minn. 


Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, is on a four-week trip to 
Texas. 

- 


Cameron Newell, chemist repre- 
senting the Amber Milling Co., Rush 
City, Minn., was a caller at the Mill- 
ers National Federation office July 
13, and Oscar Cook, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., conferred with 
federation staff members July 12. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was back on the job July 16, 
following a week’s vacation at Min- 
ocqua, Wis. 


e 
As a delegate to the Democratic 
National Convention representing 


Puerto Rico, Julio H. Valdes, export 
manager, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, spent last week in Phila- 
delphia. 

& 


J. E. Dobry of the Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., was a visit- 
or in Kansas City last week. Mr. Do- 
bry said that the favorable crop pros- 
pects give every indication that Okla- 
homa will have a large corn crop. 

@ 


Charles Ritz, president, and A. B. 
Dygert, vice president in charge of 
finance, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, were in Kansas City last 
week. 

e 

Frank E. Church, president B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, left 
July 16 for Duluth and other points 
in northern Minnesota. He will be 
away about 10 days. 

& 

Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
spent July 16 and 17 at the Mennel 
Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

* 

Joseph Fisch, Highland Bakery, 
Inc., Atlanta, with Mrs. Fisch and 
their son, Billy, has returned from a 
trip to New York City. 

© 

Ray Sosebee of the Atlanta branch 
office, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is vaca- 
tioning in Florida. 

3 

L. O. Gottschick, representing the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, was a recent Atlanta visitor. 

7 


T. W. A. Heslenfeld, son of Karel 
Heslenfeld, principal proprietor of 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam, 
Holland, came into the home office of 
The Northwestern Miller at Minne- 
apolis July 14 for a visit with the 
staff. He has been in the U.S. since 
last fall studying the manufacture 
and export selling of flour in the 
interest of preparing himself to take 
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his place in the family flour importing 
business begun by his grandfather, 
William Heslenfeld. For several 
months he worked in the Western 
Star mill at Salina, for two months 
he was in the mill laboratory of the 
Acme-Evans Co. in Indianapolis, for 
a short time he was with the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. at Kansas City, and 
since May of this year he has been 
in the export offices of the Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co. in Minneapo- 
lis. When he has served his two ob- 
ligatory years in the Netherlands 
army he will be ready to step into 
his father’s office. Mr. Heslenfeld (the 
“T” stands for “Tom”) flew from 
Minneapolis to New York July 19, 
and from there he will sail for home 
on the Noordam July 24. 


Harry C. Lautensack, president, 
eastern division, General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, was a visitor in New York 
early last week. 

* 


B. V. Hopper, sales director, bakery 
production division, Valier & Spices 
Milling Company, is calling on the 
trade in the eastern states. 

* 


Einar Damholt, operating the Lin- 
coln Bakery in Racine, Wis., and sec- 
retary of the Racine Retail Bakers 
Assn., is spending several months in 
Denmark. He sailed aboard the M. C. 
Batory recently. 


Frank Michalak, representative for 
the Brolite Co., with headquarters in 
Atlanta, is at the Mayo Clinic, Roci- 
ester, Minn. 


DEATHS 


Charles E. Huntting, 82, president 
of the Huntting Elevator Co., Minne- 
apolis, died July 18 following a long 
illness. He is survived by his widow, 
Grace A.; two sons, Charles E., Min- 
neapolis, James G., Austin, Minn., and 
and a daughter, Mrs. E. G. Fulton, 
Houston, Texas. 











H. G. Wolf, 76, president of the 
Lakeview Milling Co., Chambersbury, 
Pa., died July 13. He was president 
of the Wolf Co. for over 30 years and 
president of Lakeview for over 40 
years. Mr. Wolf held the Lakeview 
position at the time of his death. 


Samuel Reusser, 75, retired grain 
dealer of Moundridge, Kansas, died in 
a Wichita hospital July 12. He was 
well known throughout the Wichita 
trade area. He is survived by his 
widow, the former Elizabeth Krehbie', 
three sons and four daughters. 


Elmer Oliver Clinton, 63, a member 
of the 25-Year Club of Genera! 
Mills, Inc., and an employee of tha 
company at Wichita for nearly 3 
years, died unexpectedly at his hom 
July 17. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and two sons. 


Charles L. Kennedy, retired genera 
northwestern freight agent, Chicag« 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rai! 
road Co., long time member of th: 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis and pas 
president of that organization, died 
July 14. 


Mrs. E. L. Steakley, 81, Quebeck 
Tenn., died at Vanderbilt Hospital in 
Nashville, Tenn., July 11. Mrs. Steak- 
ley was the mother of W. E. Steakley, 
Atlanta flour broker, 
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Congress 





(Continued from page 9) 


enthusiasm for the agreement with 
the prospect of heavy world supplies 
of wheat which forecast lower world 
prices than the maximums estab- 
lished in the agreement which was 
presented to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. 

The special session call of Mr. Tru- 
man has been construed as “good the- 
atre” and probably a strategic politi- 
cal maneuver. Another bill likely to 
be given top administration priority 
is the price and domestic allocation 
control bill offered in the regular 
session by Sen. Alben’ Barkley 
(D., Ky.). 


Council Plans Study 


Failure of the 80th Congress to act 
on the wheat agreement was consid- 
ered the death blow to the covenant. 
The International Wheat Council at 
a meeting two weeks ago in Washing- 
ton decided to abandon further efforts 
at present in connection with the 
agreement. The council named a new 
preparatory commission to study 
conditions, and if prospects are favor- 
able new proposals are expected to be 
advanced at another meeting sched- 
uled for August, 1949. 

Another matter which will provide 
an explosive spark to an already fiery 
congressional situation is that of the 
oleomargarine repeal proposal which 
passed the House but which never 
got consideration on the Senate floor. 

Resting in the House Banking and 
Currency Committee is the bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Ellsworth Buck 
(R., N.Y.) which would provide a fed- 
eral ban on consignment sales of 
bakery products. While it is subject 
to consideration it seems improbable 
that Congress will notice it. Its spon- 
sor has announced that he will not 
run for reelection and his influence 
on the powerful banking and currency 
committee is likely to be negligible. 

Until the Congress assembles and 
the Republican strategy is revealed it 
is impossible to tell what may happen 
except that the administration ap- 
pears certain to demand price and 
allocation control authority. Steel 
allocation authority was granted the 
administration by surprise in the 
closing hours of the recent session 
when Congress adopted an amend- 
ment to the draft bill. This provision 
while aimed to aid small business in 
obtaining defense contracts under the 
new armament program gave the 
chief executive very broad powers to 
grant priorities and allocate steel and 
if necessary to take over facilities to 
expedite the defense program. Some 
Observers believe that the authority 
granted under this provision of the 
draft law is sufficiently broad to cover 
all industries and commodities. This 
aspect has never been clarified and 
the sponsor of the amendment, Wal- 
ter C. Ploeser (R., Mo.) has denied 
that it was ever intended to bestow 
the broad allocation authority which 
the law nevertheless _ specifically 
grants. 

Up to this time the administration 
has not used its mandatory allocation 
authority even in respect to steel but 
the threat of this abitrary control 
seems to have speeded up the con- 
clusion of voluntary allocation agree- 
ments in steel industry groups. 


Taft-Hartley Target 

The Taft-Hartley act undoubtedly 
Will come under the administration 
guns since the Democratic platform 
has advocated its repeal. It is doubt- 
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DUNWOODY STUDENTS — The 


in its history with 276 students attending. 
above was taken of the Dunwoody Baking students in 
attendance at the close of the school year. In the front 
row, left to right, are: Ernest Johnson, experimental 


Dunwocdy 


Baking 
School, Minneapolis, this year had its largest enrollment 


The picture 
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bread instructor; Sherman Casselton, cake decorating 
instructor; Rudolf Harder, cake and pastry instructor; 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of the baking school; Edward 
Harding, bread and rolls instructor, and William Thorn, 
experimental cake instructor. New students are added 
to the Dunwoody class every four weeks. 





ful, however, that this Congress will 
listen to a repeal proposal since many 
Democrats joined the Republicans in 
passing the bill over the presidential 
veto. Even favored refinements of the 
law probably will be postponed by 
the majority leadership in expectation 
that they will be able to do a better 
and more thorough job if they re- 
capture the White House in the fall 
elections. 

The wisdom of the session call has 
been subject of heated dispute. The 
Republicans almost unanimously dub 
the call “politics.” Obviously it is 
political as are all actions of politi- 
cians political. However, it may be a 
wise political gamble since it makes 
the congressional chambers the focal 
point of national political attention 
and tends to dim the public attention 
to the Republican party candidates. 
On the other hand, the forthcoming 
session seems about to provide the 
wildest cauldron of irreconcilable 
forces ever brewed. 

Consideration of any legislation 
may be side-tracked if, as expected, 
the controversy over the civil rights 
bill flares up. Southern Democrats 
who oppose this measure bitterly may 
be expected to start a record-making 
filibuster which will paralyze the leg- 
islative processes. 


Foreign Crisis Possible 


Another aspect of the electrically 
charged situation is the crisis which 
has been developing in Berlin. The 
movement of a strong force of U.S. 
bombers for maneuvers over the Eu- 
ropean continent and the alleged 
threats of the Russian army planes to 
conduct training tactics in the air 
supply corridor which the allied 
forces have been using might create 
an international incident which would 
toss into the discard all the foregoing 
forecast on the special session. 

In any event the entire scene is so 
unprecedented that even the best of 
opinions can only be classed as 
guesses until the curtain goes up on 
the special session at noon July 26. 
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WILLIAM E- ANKLAM 
PROMOTED BY GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—William E. Ank- 
lam has been named director of new 
products commercial research for 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. He 
succeeds A. E. Burnett, who was 
killed in an automobile accident near 
Proctor, Minn., July 4. 

For the past 10 years Mr. Anklam 
has been principal assistant to Mr. 
Burnett and for the past 18 months 











he was head of the foods department 
of General Mills’ new products com- 
mercial research organization. He 
has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1932, when he became 
manager, secretary and treasurer of 
two firms in which General Mills had 
a financial interest. From 1934 until 
1936, he also served as assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of 
American Research Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of General Mills and fore- 
runner of the company’s present spe- 
cial commodities division. 
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ARGENTINE FLAX PRICE 
TO GROWERS $2.27 BU. 


Argentine flaxseed producers have 
been informed by the Argentine Na- 
tional Economic Council that the 
price to be paid for the 1948-49 crop 
will not be greater than the current 
30 pesos per 100 kilograms ($2.27 bu.) 
basis, bagged on track or alongside 
boat, Buenos Aires. Indications are 
that the council prefers expansion in 
edible oilseed acreage. 

Flaxseed acreage has decreased 
rapidly since the early 1940's. The 
area planted to, this crop, in 1947-48 
was slightly more than half the 1935- 
39 average. In contrast to flaxseed, 
sunflower acreage was more than five 
times the prewar average, the U.S. 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations says. 
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COMMITTEES NAMED BY 
NATIONAL FLOUR GROUP 


NEW YORK—Earl E. Dusenbury, 
Des Moines, Iowa, president of the 
National Association of Flour Distri- 
butors, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of the following standing 
committees of the association for the 
coming year: 


Finance: Harry W. Larsen, Chicago, IIl., 
chairman; Victor Wintermantel, Bellevue, 
Pa., J. A. MacNair, New York. 

Legislation and governmental regulation: 
W. P. Tanner, New York, chairman; Frank 
T. Herbert, Chicago, Ill., James R. Affleck, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Herbert H. Lang, New 
York, N.Y., Milton Wagner, Baltimore, Md., 
A. J. Palermo, New Orleans, La. 

Membership: Jules Zimmerman, St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman; Harry E. Reid, Memphis, 
Tenn., Ray C. Perry, New Orleans, Pa., Wal- 
ter Nesbit, Denver, Colo., N. F. Straight, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Ellis R. Blumberg, 
Philadelphia, Pa., C. D. Sanderson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Conference: R. E. Bemmels, Chicago, IIL, 
chairman, W. A. Lohman, New York, James 
R. Affleck, Philadelphia, Pa., Charles Ro- 
land, St. Louis, Mo., N. G. Anderson, Chica- 
go, Ill., Arthur A. Lederer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
J. Ross Myers, Jr., Baltimore, Md., Guy C. 
Grimes, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Publicity: W. G. Martin, Jr., New York, 
chairman; Sanders Sosland, Kansas City, 
Mo., Charles Yaeger, Chicago, Ill., Ben H. 














Peoples, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rex A. Kleinhen, 
Davenport, Iowa, Stanley G. Erdman, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Contract: Ben Price, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Harry W. Larsen, Chicago, Ill, E. G. 
Knerr, Cleveland, Ohio, Henry Albrecht, St. 
Louis, Mo., Charles C. Chinski, New York. 


Trade practice: Herbert H. Lang, New 
York, chairman; J. E. Fagen, Chicago, II1., 
William A. Pitman, Cleveland, Ohio, H. E. 
Hart, Boston, Mass., R. A. Tonry, New Or- 
leans, La., C. Emmerich Mears, Baltimore, 
Md., James C. Orr, Connellsville, Pa. 


Constitution and by-laws: R. E. Bemmels, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman; Herbert H. Lang, 
New York, James R. Affleck, Philadelphia, 
and William A. Pitman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of- the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,257 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,814 tons 
in the week previous and 57,315 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 155,- 
tons in the corresponding period a 
698 tons, as compared with 168,831 
year ago. 
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TBMA HEADQUARTERS 
MOVES TO EVANSTON 


CHICAGO—The offices of the Tex- 
tile Bag Manufacturers Assn. have 
been moved to 611 Davis St., Evan- 
ston, Ill., from 1 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, where its headquarters were 
located for a number of years. 

This change of location has given 
the association much more office 
space, which is needed to conduct the 
promotional program for cotton bags 
which will be directed by the TBMA. 
This will be carried on in conjunction 
with the additional funds contributed 
by cotton mills. Part of this project 
is designed to assure bakers higher 
salvage prices for cotton bags once 
used. 

H. R. Gill is executive vice presi- 
dent of the association and Donald 
Frey is secretary. 
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K. C. FEED CLUB PLANS 
PICNIC OUTING AUG. 7 


KANSAS CITY—A picnic at Spear 
Mills Ranch has been scheduled by 
the Kansas City Feed Club for Aug. 7. 
The Spear farm is located east of 
Highway 71 on High Grove Road. A 
softball game, horseshoes and other 
picnic events have been planned, and 
a barbecue supper will be served. 
Wives and sweethearts of members 
are invited to this event each year. 
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Industrial Sugar Users Urge 
Increase in U.S. Sugar Quota 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the- nation’s industrial users of 
sugar have again protested the re- 
cent action of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in reducing the 1948 U.S. 
sugar quota and have urged that the 
quota be increased. 

The request was made in a letter 
dated July 9 to Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture. Signatories 
included Joseph M, Creed, counsel of 
the American Bakers Assn., Washing- 
ton, and William A. Quinlan, general 
counsel of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Washington. 


Cut Protested 


The sugar quota was cut May 26 
from 7,500,000 to 7,000,000 tons, de- 
spite strong arguments against such 
action which were presented by the 
industrial sugar users. 

Behind the protests of the indus- 
trial sugar users is the realization 
that the Sugar Act of 1948 does not 
. admit of equitable administration. The 
arbitrary powers given the Secretary 
of Agriculture in administering the 
sugar act, now clearly seen as a price 
mechanism, provide a large area of 
uncertainty concerning sugar supplies 
and prices and magnify the impor- 
tance of constant watchfulness over 
administrative action at USDA simi- 
lar to the protests filed with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture this year by 
Joseph M. Creed, counsel for ABA. 

Objective observers agree that the 
action on the part of Mr. Creed for 
the ABA was in part responsible for 
checking conditions which have pro- 
voked further advances in the price 
of sugar to all consumers. However, 
nonpublicized efforts of the refiners 
was also instrumental in remedying 
conditions. 


Tight Supply Situation 

Admittedly the present sugar quota 
of 7 million tons creates a tight sup- 
ply situation, highlighting the great 
administrative difficulty faced at 
USDA in maintaining a delicate and 
even-handed balance between supplies 
from the major producing areas and 
price to the domestic consumers. 

Yet the current price firmness in 
sugar is attributed primarily to the 
dislocation of domestic production. 
Beet sugar production exceeded an- 
ticipations while domestic cane out- 
put is off. In addition, the producing 
areas of Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines failed to meet expecta- 
tions. This condition was corrected 
recently when USDA reallocated some 
of the unfilled quotas from these 
areas. Cuban producers were the 
chief beneficiaries of this reallocation. 

With the domestic production dislo- 
cation, Cuban producers, it is assert- 
ed, delayed or reduced offerings to the 
U.S. refiners, developing the price 
squeeze situation and again emphasiz- 
ing the difficult if not impossible task 
of the USDA in administering this 
act. 

These conditions were anticipated 
at the time the government advocated 
the passage of the Sugar Act of 1948 
and protests against the law were ex- 
pressed by ABA and others. These 
opponents clearly saw the price 
manipulations inherent in the bill and 
this condition has never been more 
effectively demostrated than at this 
time as a result of administrative pro- 
cedure and the inability of adminis- 
trators to foresee all conditions which 
may arise. 

Under former sugar acts, flexible 





payments to domestic producers were 
made thereby absorbing some of the 
increase in price to the industrial and 
other consumers. Under the 1948 act 
no provision is made for this type of 
payment so that the price emphasis 
of the act is stressed at the sugar 
quota level, making the measure un- 
mistakably a price controlling or rais- 
ing mechanism. 

The reallotment of the unfulfilled 
sugar quotas of certain off shore 
areas may ease the current situation 
but objective observers contend that 
the current quota level will make 
for a continued tight supply situation 
for the balance of the year. 

Mr. Brannan has not replied to the 
recent protest of the industrial users 
and officials at the sugar branch say 
the matter is under consideration. 
With the return of Cogrenss and the 
expected renewed demand by the ad- 
ministration for stand-by powers to 
check the inflationary aspects of liv- 
ing costs it is expected that the USDA 
reply to this protest will be governed 
in part by political considerations. 


Text of Letter 


Partial text of the letter from the 
industrial users to the Secretary of 
Agriculture follows: 

“In the past several days the price 
of sugar has shown a general advance. 
At an annual projected rate of dis- 
tribution of 7,0000,000 tons this would 
cost consumers some 50 millions of 
dollars. In our opinion, this increased 
cost to consumers cannot be justified 
by increased cost of operations on the 
part of refiners, nor can it be attrib- 
uted to anything but artificially re- 
stricted supplies. In other words it 
results directly from the govern- 
ment’s action in reducing the sugar 
quota. 

“Again we would call to your at- 
tention that distribution is increasing 
as we anticipated. While we know it 
is not the intention of the department 
unduly to restrict supplies, we fear 
that the recent quota reduction is 
leading to such a situation.” We rec- 
ognize there is an obligation under 


the Sugar Act of 1948 to protect pro- 
ducers’ interests, but in an effort to 
protect these interests it appears sup- 
plies have been disrupted, particularly 
in those areas dependent on off-shore 
raws. As a result, the cane sugar re- 
finers are reaching a supply position 
where a shortage of raws is strongly 
indicated in spite of Cuba’s greatest 
crop. 
Action Needed 

“The sharply increased rate of de- 
liveries experienced in June makes it 
imperative that the department 
promptly apply the same principle to 
increase quotas now that it used in 
reducing them; namely, the current 
rate of distribution as projected on 
an annual basis. 

“We request, therefore, that you 
give immediate consideration to in- 
creasing the sugar quota substanti- 
ally above 7,000,000 tons. Our group 
is convinced such an increase is now 
necessary to meet the distribution re- 
quirements for continental United 
States this year. Such an increase 
would remove the inflationary influ- 
ence caused by what now seems to 
have been a premature reduction in 
quota in May. Such an increase will 
also be more in conformity, we be- 
lieve, with the provisions of the 
Sugar Act and benefit consumers of 
sugar who, in the final analysis, must 
bear the cost of any price increase.” 
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AOM RELEASES REVISED 
LIST OF FALL MEETINGS 


KANSAS CITY—A revised list of 
fall district meeting dates of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers was 
released this week by Donald S. Eber, 
executive secretary. The meetings are 
as follows: 

Aug. 28—District 2, Alladin Hotel, 
Kansas City; District 5, York Hotel, 
St. Louis, and District 4, Minnetonka 
Country Club, Excelsior, Minn. 

Sept. 11.—District 1, Lamar Hotel, 
Salina, Kansas. 

Sept. 18—District 7, Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

Sept. 25—District 8, Markeen Ho- 
tel, Buffalo. 

Oct. 8-9—District 9, Tacoma, Wash. 

Oct. 16—District 6, Hillsdale, Mich., 
and District 11, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N.C. 




















NEW BAG PLANT—The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., has just opened a mod- 
ern bag plant at St. Lambert, Que., for the manufacture of cotton, jute 
and multiwall paper bags. Situated at Cote Noir Road and St. Charles 
St., the new plant pictured above, covers an area of 96,000 sq. ft. It 
houses, in addition to the bag plant itself, the administration and plant 
offices, machine shop, boiler room, lunch room, garage, employee rest 
rooms and locker rooms. The plant is laid out on a straight-line produc- 
tion basis. Machinery is completely modern throughout. Bag forming 
can be done automatically on a single machine, with three or four colors 
being printed at the same time. Other equipment includes new cloth roll- 
ing machines and bag forming and sewing machines. At present cotton 
and jute bags are being manufactured, and new machinery for the manu- 
facture of multiwall paper bags is being installed. The plant is situated 
directly on the Canadian National Railway’s main line and has its own 
12-car siding and unloading platforms as well as a three-bay truck dock. 
Walls in the plant are finished in ceramic glazed tile and fluorescent 


lighting has been installed in every section of the plant. 
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1,000,000 BU. ADDITION TO 
WICHITA ELEVATOR BEGUN 


WICHITA—Construction of a 1- 
million bushel addition to the Wich- 
ita Terminal Elevator was announced 
this week by G. Murray Ross, chair. 
man of the board of the elevator 
company and president of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. Work 
on the new reinforced concrete 
structure is already in progress and 
will be completed in about 90 days, 
Mr. Ross said. 

Present capacity of the elevator is 
2 million bushels. The new storage 
is being built by the Wichita Ter. 
minal Co., itself, and the work is be- 
ing supervised by B. W. Grant, fore- 
man of previous mill and elevator 
construction undertaken by the Ross 
interests. Paul Ross, White Water, 
Kansas, is president of the Wichita 
firm. 

When completed, the additicnal 
storage will bring to 17,200,000 bu. 
the combined elevator capacity at 
Wichita. The addition. will muzke 
Wichita.the 11th largest marke? in 
grain storage capacity in the U.*. 
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BAE OFFICIAL TO STUDY 
EUROPEAN SEED SITUATION 


WASHINGTON—George C. Ec'er, 
seed statistician of the Bureau of \g- 
ricultural Economics, will leave for 
Europe about July 16 to conduc: a 
survey of the production and poten- 
tial market for vegetable and feld 
crop seeds. 

Mr. Edler has prepared the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s e:ti- 
mates of seed production for the past 
31 years. He is expected to comp) =te 
his investigation by late Septem! er. 

His investigation will follow he 
general pattern of surveys made un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act, 
which are being made or initia‘ed 
in connection with cotton, rice, ‘o- 
bacco, fruits, potatoes, tree nuts, f: ts, 
oils and oilseeds, and will be simi ar 
to a study he made regarding sced 
supply and demand in Europe af er 
World War I. 

First-hand information about the 
adequacy of seed supplies will ena)le 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the seed industry in the U.S. to 
plan and execute seed marketing and 
distribution operations in the most 
effective possible manner, USDA o‘fi- 
cials pointed out. 
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WILLIAM NIGH JOINS 
HARRY F. FREY STAFF 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—wWilliam H. 
Nigh has joined the staff of the 
Harry F. Frey Company, Houston, 
brokers and jobbers of grain end 
feed ingredients, effective July 1. Ir. 
Nigh, formerly with Arrow Mi|s, 
Inc., Houston, for the past 17 ye: rs 
has been connected with the gr. in 
and milling industry ‘in Texas. Ie 
was with the old Rosenbaum Gr in 
Co. in Fort Worth and subsequern ly 
with the J. C. Crouch Grain (o., 
Dallas. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.07 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton go« ds 
index, a composite figure reflect) 1g 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expres: *d 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.07, 1s 
compared with 16.75 a year ago. ‘1 1e 
Bemis composite figure reflect’ 1g 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta b r- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib. of cl th 





is 27.92, as compared with 33.32 4 


year ago. 
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MNF Protests Army’s Plan for 
Potato Flour in Relief Feeding 


WASHINGTON—Opposition to the 
Army’s plan for the conversion of 
surplus potatoes into potato flour 
for Army relief feeding in Germany 
and Japan has been voiced by Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Wash- 


ington. 


(Editor’s Note—A news story re-. 


porting the Army’s plan appeared on 
page 9 of The Northwestern Miller of 
July 6.) 

Mr. Fakler’s protest was contained 
in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Army dated July 15. 

In his letter, Mr. Fakler particu- 
larly attacked the Army’s statement 
that uncooked potato flour suitable 
for bread-making “compares favor- 
ably with wheat flour at a calories- 
per-collar-cost.” 


Text of Letter 
Complete text of the letter follows: 


“On July 9, 1948, the Department 
of the Army released a statement in- 
dica‘ing that the department has in- 
augurated a plan for the conversion 
of about 1,500,000 tons of surplus po- 
tatoes into 200,000 tons of potato 
flour for Army relief feeding in Ger- 
many and Japan. 

“T was particularly interested in a 
statc ment contained in this announce- 
men: that uncooked potato flour suit- 
able for break-making ‘compares fa- 
vorably with wheat flour at a calor- 
ies-per-dollar-cost.’ 

“*T am reliably informed that pur- 
suan’ to this announcement the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
has received offers from potato flour 
manifacturers of 494 million pounds 
of potato flour, and that the average 
price to be paid by the government 
for ‘his potato flour will be approxi- 
mately 7¢ lb. or $7 per hundred 
pourids. 

“A report of purchases of wheat 
flour made by Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for June 24, 
1948, indicates that the price paid for 
wheat flour was on the average about 
$5 per hundred pounds. Some prices 
are slightly higher and some slight- 
ly lower than this average figure, de- 
pending upon the type of flour and 
the extraction rate. 

“Therefore, it appears that the cost 
of potato flour to the Army is $2 per 
hundred pounds higher than the cost 
of wheat flour. 


Figures Cited 
“From the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the USDA I obtained the 
following data comparing the basic 
constituents of potato flour and all- 
purpose patent wheat flour. 


% 

Constituent Potato flour Wheat flour 
OS Se ey: 7.0 12.0 
UE 8.5 10.8 
PR DRC 0.5 0.9 
ME « chERnae cscs eee 4.0 0.4 
Carbohydrate ....... 80.0 75.9 


“This data indicates that wheat 
flour is superior to potato flour in re- 
spect of protein, fat and ash, and 
contains only slightly less carbohy- 
drate. In view of these facts, and the 
fact that potato flour will cost the 
Army $2 cwt. more than wheat flour, 
I find it difficult to reconcile your 
department’s statement that potato 
flour compares favorably with wheat 
flour at a calories-per-dollar-cost. 

“There are other costs involved in 
this operation with which you are no 
doubt familiar. I realize, of course, 
these costs are incurred by another 





agency of government and, therefore, 
are not the responsibility of your de- 
partment. However, it does seem to 
me that these additional costs to 
government, and ultimately to the 
taxpayer, should be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the net 
cost to government of supplying po- 
tato flour for relief feeding. 

“In this connection I was inter- 
ested in the data contained in an 
article on this subject which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, July 14, 1948. I quote the 
following paragraphs containing fig- 
ures which, according to the article, 
were secured from the Department 
of Agriculture: 

“*The Army is buying the new-type 
uncooked potato flour at about $7 
cwt. as a gesture toward using the 
great surplus that is developing this 
year. 

“*To make the 200,000 long tons 
of flour will require about 44,800,000 
bu. of potatoes. The potatoes will 
be sold to the processing plants at 
prices up to, but not more than 
35¢ bu. at the plant. 


Costs Given 


“*But here is what it costs the 
Department of Agriculture to make 
delivery to the processor; about $1.55 
bu. paid to the farmer as a price 
support under a congressional man- 
date; 40@50¢ bu. in freight charges 
to make delivery. It adds up to about 
$2 bu. 


“*This makes the acquisition cost 
for enough potatoes to make the 
flour—government experts say it 
takes 6 lb. of potatoes to make 1 Ib. 
of flour—close to $90,000,000. At $7 
cwt. paid to processors, the 448,- 
000,000 lb. of flour the Army seeks 
costs another $31,000,000 or about 
$121,000,000 in all. 

“*Recapture from the token pay- 
ment processors make the govern- 
ment for the surplus potatoes prob- 
ably won’t average more than 25¢ 
bu. or about $11,000,000. 

“*Total cost for the flour—$110,- 
000,000.’ 

“Therefore, it is clear that the en- 
tire operation will cost the govern- 
ment approximately $110,000,000. 
Translating this cost into the cost 
of 200,000 tons or 448,000,000 Ib. of 
potato flour, the announced goal of 
the Army, we arrive at a figure of 
$24.55 cwt. of potato flour, or five 





GMI BEGINS INDUSTRIAL 
SELF-ANALYSIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — An experiment 
in industrial self-criticism is being 
pioneered this summer by General 
Mills, Inc. The company opened its 
doors to six professors from Harvard 
University’s graduate school of busi- 
ness administration to survey and 
study the firm’s organization and op- 
erations. Absolute freedom will be giv- 
en to the experts, who will be asked 
to write a report on their study so 
that the company may benefit by an 
“outside point of view.” The project 
was originated by James F. Bell, 
former chairman of the board. Ac- 
cording to Harry A. Bullis, present 
chairman, the group was given no 
specific problem to tackle; the com- 
pany “merely opened its doors and 
told the committee to take a look.” 
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RECEIVES PAINTING—Harry W. Zinsmaster (above right) smiles his 
appreciation of gift of original oil painting, “After all ... it takes a Bak- 
er,” presented him by Swift & Co. through its president, John Holmes, 
(inset) “in appreciation of his leadership and inspiration to the baking 
industry.” Mr. Zinsmaster, chairman of the American Bakers Assn., 
and Mr. Holmes were fellow-members of President Truman’s food con- 
servation committee. The painting, done by R. Skemt, well-known com- 
mercial artist, is featured in a series of Swift & Co. advertisements now 
appearing in magazines including the Saturday Evening Post. Those in 
attendance at the presentation of the painting included: Arthur Vos, Jr., 
and Tom Smith, president and secretary of the American Bakers Assn., 


respectively; Paul W. 


Zickgraff, Peoria, ABA governor; 


George J. 


Stewart, vice president of Swift & Co.; Donald C. Pierie of Swift’s gen- 
eral refining department, in charge of bakery shortening sales, and W. 
J. Ramey, assistant head of the general refining department of Swift. 





times the cost of 100 lb. of wheat 
flour. 

“I should like to inquire how this 
cost ‘compares favorably with wheat 
flour at a calories-per-dollar-cost’.” 


HERMAN FAKLER, 
Vice President. 
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NORTHWEST SHIPPERS 
PLAN JULY MEETING 


ST. PAUL—S. M. Low, general 
chairman and traffic manager of the 
Koppers Co., recently announced that 
the 85th regular meeting of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board 
would be held in Duluth, Minn., 
July 22. 

The order of business will include 
regular reports of the standing com- 
mittees, with W. M. Christel, super- 
intendent of transportation, Soo Line 
Railway, Minneapolis, reporting for 
the railroads on conditions presently 
affecting carrier operations in the 
Northwest Board district, comprising 
the states of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana. 

Members of the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will join the Du- 
luth-Superior Transportation Club in 
play at their annual golf tournament 
to be held at Ridgeview Golf Club, 
Duluth, July 21 and at their regular 
golf tournament dinner that evening 
at Ridgeview. Approximately 100 out- 
of-town members will attend the ses- 
sions of the board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC., 
ADDS 4 NEW DIRECTORS 


HILLSDALE, MICH.—F. W. Stock 
& Sons, Inc., celebrating its 86th 
year of successful operation, added 
four new directors from executive 
employees to its management- here 
July 15. f 

The new directors are George L. 
Clark, Boston, Gary R. Zempel, Joe 














P. Lackey and Melvin L. Vedder, all 
of Hillsdale. 

Harold F. Stock continues as presi- 
dent, with James R. Craig, secretary- 
treasurer. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS CHOSEN 


CHICAGO—Edward Anderson, 
Norris Grain Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents at the group’s final meeting 
of the season June 24. Lincoln Scott, 
Corn. Products Refining Co., was 
named vice president, and Harry Han- 
son, The Glidden Co., was elected 
secretary. The new directors are 
Dale Wilson, Northwestern Malt & 
Grain Co.; Frank Carlson, Under- 
writers Grain Assn.; Barney Kline, 
Hales & Hunter Co.; Leon Chevallet, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; Rudy 
Skala, R. J. Skala Co., and Dick 
Harfst, Seedburo Equipment Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
GROUPS PLAN MEETING 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The joint 
convention of the Arkansas and Okla- 
homa baker’s associations will be held 
at the Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark., May 15-17, 1949, Charles Meyer, 
Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, Inc., Little Rock, 
president of the Arkansas group, has 
announced. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTON GRAIN EXPANDS 


WESTON, ILL.—The latest step in 
the expansion program of the Weston 
Grain Co. is the construction of a 
warehouse 50x110 ft. It will be used 
for storage of feeds, fertilizers and 
building materials. The company re- 
cently constructed a new tile block 
office building. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Further domestic flour sales 
were acquired last week in the Southwest, 
but the volume was far below the previous 
week’s heavy dealings and was priced.on 
far less favorable basis to the miller. Mill- 
feed has continued a sustained decline to 
hit new lows for the calendar year, de- 
creasing feed credits, yet flour buyers are 
still seeking offers on a cut-rate basis 
and in scattered instances finding their 
wishes fulfilled. Most of the business was 
done early in the week, for towards the 
end of the period buying activity was re- 
duced to mere carlot bookings. 

All told, sales averaged 135% of capacity 
in the Southwest last week, compared with 
250% the previous week and 309% a year 
ago. Only 6% of the sales this week were 
for export. In the forepart of the week 
some mills were able. to book around 100% 
of capacity several days, while others were 
doing no better than 50 to 75%. - 

Bakery business consisted of a few me- 
dium-sized bookings to chains early in the 
week and small lots to intermediates and 
smaller independents. A major part of the 
volume was sold by several of the mills 
for the small spurt of buying at the time 
did not spread to all units. During the 
remainder of the week the market was 
quiet and very few orders of any size 
were placed. Most of those buyers who 
have been in the market for 120-day ship- 
ment quantities have purchased sufficient 
flour to last them no longer than 45 days, 
60 days at the most. 

Family flour buyers are showing litfle 
aggressiveness at the present time. A few 
fair-sized bookings have been secured by 
medium and smaller units, while sales 
of nationally advertised brands are hold- 
ing steady. 

Accumulated bookings during the last two 
weeks have assured considerable running 
time for most units. All are filled for July 





and many have a good amount on the 
books for August. A notable instance is 
the case where some mills have boosted 


prices for the reason that nearby running 
time is filled and they are not seeking 
any further orders for that period. Shipping 
directions are in good volume, 


Export markets have been quiet, but 
prospects are strong for considerable ac- 
tivity this week. PMA is expected in the 


market momentarily, and at the same time 
the Italian Technical Delegation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has indicated they will pur- 
chase their liberal August quota of 36,000 
long tons on July 20. Meanwhile several 
bookings have been made to India against 
an August allocation of 12,000 long tons. 
Sales to date figure around $4.90, 140’s, 
jutes, Gulf. 

Clears are in good demand, but offers 
are only fair. Prices are about unchanged 
compared with last week. 

Domestic bakery quotations are un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower this week. All 
pricing is on a 120-day basis. 

Production was greatly improved at Kan- 
sas City this week, the eight mflls grinding 
at 94% of capacity compared with 85% 
the previous week and 113% a year ago. 

Stimulated by a substantial break in 
wheat values over the week end, domestic 
flour buyers became active inquirers for 
additional supplies July 19, and the best 
day's business in a week resulted. One 
large chain baker booked round lots with 
several mills for 120 days’ shipment, and 
others were showing increased interest. In 
addition, scattered intermediate and sniall- 
er accounts came in for sizable quantities 
in fair numbers. 

Quotations July 17, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.10@5.30, standard patent $5.05@5.20, 
straight $5@5.15; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $5.75@6.75; first clears $4.45@ 
4.50, second clears $4.40, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.20@4.35; soft wheat short patent 
$6@6.75, straight $4.75@4.85, cake flour 
$6.10 @6.60. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
12 fair, four quiet, three slow, two dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
ranged up to 133% and averaged 102%, 
compared with 180% a week ago and 130% 
a year ago. There were no exports and 
domestic bookings were divided 65% to 
bakers and 35% to the family buyers. 
Operations averaged 92%, compared with 
88% the previous week and 89% a year 
ago. Prices closed unchanged to 20¢ high- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 


in 100-lb. cottons July 17: carlots, family 
short patent $5.65@6.40, standard patent 
$5.50@6.20; bakery, unenriched short pat- 


ent $5.10@5.20, standard patent $5.05@5.15, 
straight grade $5@5.10. Truck lots 45¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Buying broke loose last week 
with a vigor that has not been experi- 
enced in nearly a year and bookings were 
large for mills of this region. With wheat 
selling at or below the loan rate and pre- 
miums nearly wiped out the trade seemed 
to feel the time was at hand to look to 
the future, and numerous round lot book- 
ings resulted. Bookings could have been 
doubled had mills been willing to go along 


with the trade’s price ideas, which general- 
ly took into no account the big slump in 
feed. Bulk of the business came from bak- 
ers, but the family trade was taking hold 
at the same time. Directions came more 
easily and operations were on a full 5-day 
basis. Prices were a shade lower. 

Texas: Sales of family flour last week 
were at about the same moderate volume 
asi recently or around 25% of capacity. 
Some’ mills did a fair volume of bakers 
business and in such cases total sales of 
both types amounted to 30 to 40% of ca- 
pacity. In addition there was a sprinkle 
of export business. Operations continue 
at as near 100% of capacity as it is pos- 
sible to attain. Prices are about unchanged 
compared to the previous week, except 
that bakers flour is a shade easier. Quota- 
tions July 17, 100’s cottons: family flour ex- 
tra high patent $6@6.40, high patent $5.70@ 
6.10; standard: bakers, plain $5.40@5.50; 
clears, plain $4.70@4.90, delivered TCP. 

Omaha: Tremendous movements of wheat 
around this area reduced the sale of flour 
on the local market here last week. Buy- 
ers who the. week before crowded the order 
counters for flour this week resumed their 


~ holding-off operations with a hopeful view 


toward lower prices. Wheat was 3¢ off at 
the close of the market week. However, the 
embargo on wheat shipments had little 
effect in movement of grain in and around 
Omaha. Grain men said they observed lit- 
tle effect on the movement from country 
elevators to Omaha. Meanwhile, boxcars 
were reported very short at outstate points, 
and some Omaha mills were having trouble 
routing their outstate purchases to Omaha. 


Meanwhile, millers said it was hardly 
possible to make any money on export 
shipments. There was a small amount of 


with a majority of com- 
for South and Cen- 
The mills remained 


export activity, 
mitments designated 
trol American points. 
busy with production resumed to a full 
week basis after last week’s customary 
shutdown for repairs and cleanup. Their 
production took care of back orders for 
the most part with a small amount of new 
bakery business. 

Prices on all types of flour remained 
steady to stronger, ranging from 5@20¢ up 
over the previous week. Quotations for the 
Omaha market July 17: Northwest bakery 
patent carlot $6.10, Southwest bakery patent 
$5.32, bakery straight $5.05; family patent 
$5.75; cake flour $6.98. 

Salina: Flour business has been rather 
draggy the past week, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged. Shipping directions aré 
exceptionally good. 

Denver: The local flour market is char- 
acterized as draggy and easier. Demand is 
quite slow, and supplies are fully ade- 
quate for needs. Prices are the same as 
last quoted. Quotations July 17: bakers 
$5.50, family $6. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
half days at capacity last week. Operat- 
ing time was reduced by a severe storm 
which damaged one mill. Domestic sales 
averaged 175%, compared with 135% the 
preceding week. Bakers absorbed about 


85% of the domestic sales. Direct export 
sales were light, averaging about 18%. 
Shipping directions continued heavy. Prices 


were steady to 10¢ sack lower than those 
prevailing the preceding week. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Total flour business in the 
Northwest was down considerably last week 
from the previous week as buyers reverted 
to hand-to-mouth purchases. While bookings 
were smaller, accumulated orders provided 
mills with sufficient business to maintain 
running time fairly well. Directions were 
coming in at a fair rate. Additional busi- 
ness is anticipated ‘on the new declines 
in the market. 

Family flour trade, while seasonally slow, 
is considered fair for this time of the year, 
and directions also are fair. 

Announcement of the September export 
allocations of 8,567,000 bu. wheat in the 
form of flour July 19 holds promise of ex- 
port activity. 

Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 98% of capacity, compared with 
228% the previous week and 99% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. Shipments 
last week represented 68% of capacity, com- 
pared with 100% the previous. week. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 64% of ca- 
pacity during the week ended July 17, com- 
pared with 61% a week earlier and 85% 
a year ago. For the Northwest, last week's 
operations were 68% of capacity, compared 
with 64% the previous week and 84% in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 

Quotations July 19: standard patent $5.50 
@5.80, short patent $5.70@6.60, high gluten 
$6@6.30; established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.80, first clear $5.60@5.80, sec- 
ond clear $4.50, whole wheat $5.85 sacked, 
Minneapolis, in cottons, July shipment 10¢ 
sack less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: There 
was no improvement in flour sales the past 
week. Bakers bought only for immediate 
needs and the family trade remains steady. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. Mills 
operated five days last week. 


last week 


; THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The local flour market continues 
quite active but sales are not as numerous 
large as during the previous six- 


nor as 






day period. Medium sized buyers are now 
in the market and they have been taking 
lots from 5,000 to 10,000 sacks for 90- to 
120-day shipment. There also are quite a 
number of one, two and three carlot sales, 
for nearby or August shipment. For the 
second week a rather substantial amount 
of flour has been sold, and there still are 
a number of bakers who have not covered 
their future needs. Clears are strong and 
scarce, and demand is very good. Shipping 
directions are good. Family flour also has 
improved some, and sales are being made 
for 30-day shipment. Deliveries also are 
better. 

Quotations July 17: spring top patent 
$5.73@6.20, standard patent $5.63@6.05, first 
clear $5.45@5.60, family flour $7.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.22@5.38, 95% patent 
$5.12@5.33, first clear $5.08@5.13; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.10@6.68, standard patent 
$5.15@5.88, first clear $4.63@5.40. 

St. Louis: Outside of a few carlots for 
shipment up to 120 days the local mills 
report very little new business being placed 
on the books. Mills are not pressing for 


sales. Buyers’ ideas are for lower prices, 
consequently things are quiet. Inquiries 
from the trade are rather light. Buyers 


are not showing any interest of note, be- 
ing willing to await further developments 
before making any long time commitments. 


There is a steady demand from export- 
ers and bakers for clears; however, the 
supply is small resulting in firm prices. 


Jobbers say there is no change in the 
situation of the past few weeks. Both 
large and small continue to buy just for 
their nearby wants. Flour prices are 30¢ 
higher to 10¢ lower on hard and soft pat- 
ents, clears are 5@15¢ off, spring patents 
are 5¢ lower, clears 5¢ lower. 

Central states mills report some little 
buying of fair sized orders by the larger 
bakers, but generally the trade is buying 
for nearby to 60-day shipment. Buyers 
lack confidence in present prices and are 
looking for lower levels in the near future. 
Flour prices are unchanged to slightly 
lower. 

Quotations July 17, in 100-cottons: family 
top soft patent $6.10, ordinary $5.10, top 
hard $6.85, ordinary $5.25; bakery cake 
$6, pastry $4.90, soft straight $5, soft clear 
$4.75; hard winter short patent $5.25, stand- 
ard patent $5.10, clears $4.85; spring wheat 
short potent $5.70, standard $5.60, clears 
$5.50, low protein $4.65. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales have slowed up ma- 
terially as buyers are finding it difficult 
to adjust their price ideas to the advance 
in flour. This rise in cost is due mainly 
to the terrific drop in feed values during 
the past couple of weeks. 

Quotations July 17, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $7.30@7.35, high glu- 
ten $6.30@6.40, standard $5.80@5.90, first 
clear $5.45@5:55; hard winter standard 
$5.85; hard winter first clear $5.20; soft 
winter short patent $5.35, soft winter 
straight $5.15, soft winter first clear $4.80 

New York: The active buying last week 
through all strata of the trade has been 
followed by a decided lessening of inter- 
est. Fill-in business. nearly all for prompt 
shipment, is all that is currently report- 
ed even though there is no discount for 
this. Larger buyers are generally content 
with their recent commitments, and small- 
er ones are holding off awaiting wheat 
developments. A sizable price recession, it 
is expected, would produce another flurry 
of buying as some of the larger bakers 


are offering to take additional coverage 
well below the general range, but unless 
mills are anxious for business, they hold 


firm. This is particularly true where pre- 
vious orders have made them independent 
of nearby bookings, and the weakness in 
millfeed and excellent outlodk for this 
crop has stiffened many quotations be- 
yond wheat advances. In sharp contrast 
to this are concessions from those in active 
need of running orders. 

New crop eastern soft wheats are of- 
fered more freely with expanded sales at 
slightly improved levels. On spring wheat 
flours, the range between standard pat- 
ents and high glutens has expanded slight- 
ly to 50@55¢, and clears are still offered 
sparingly. 

At the close of the week India sought 
80% extraction offerings against the Au- 
gust allocation of 12,000 tons, wheat equiv- 
alent and, in addition, the Italian Téch- 
nical Delegation requested offerings 6n 
625,120 sacks 80% extraction flour for de- 
livery Aug. 6 and Aug. 20 at Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

After fluctuations during the week, prices 
at the close of the week are close to the 
previous week’s figures. Quotations July 
17: spring family flour $7.45, high glutens 
$6.40@6.60, standard patents $5.85@6, clears 
$5.75@5.90; high ratio cake $6.25@7, east- 
ern soft winter straights $5.25@5.70; south- 
western short patents $5.60@5.90, standard 
patents $5.50@5.70. 

Philadelphia: Flour quotations in this 
market have dropped below the levels at 
which some members of the consuming 
trade had previously indicated they would 
reenter the picture, but the decline finds 
them still on the sidelines in a wait-and- 
see attitude. 

The latest setback in prices has been 
both uniform and gradual, with revisions 
from the previous week ranging from 5@ 
25¢ sack. Only grade recording the wid- 
est change was soft winter standard which 
underwent an adjustment after holding 
steady for several weeks while others 
gave ground. Hard winters dropped 15¢, 
while spring grades declined 5¢. 

Only nonparticipant in the downward 
march was spring family where a special 
situation has developed the past week and 
demand for that type accelerated some- 
what with several mills. 

While larger bakeries in the vicinity are 
reported to have placed commitments of a 
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greater scope than those witnessed 
cent months, the development has not 
been reflected in local turnover since the 
piacements were direct with out-of-town 
sellers. 

Smaller operators continued to cling to 
the hope of being able to purchase later 
at leyels below those now ‘prevalent. There 
is a good sprinkling of sentiment along 
the line that if wheat drops below the 
loan level for a brief spell the trade might 
consider it an opportune time to buy, 
Consequently, the relationship between the 
grain and loan is getting careful attention, 

Scattered transactions in soft wheat flour 
have taken place recently after this type 
has been ignored for so long. The ma- 
jority of these sales were consummated as 
the result of an attractive concession on 
local flour. 

Such offerings came at a time when hak- 
eries were a little more receptive to buy- 
ing since the increased demand for baked 
goods as a result of the two political 
conventions had pared their stocks fister 
than the requirements of normal weeks, 
However, sales as a whole are still lag:-ing, 

The continued dullness in flour is cur. 
rently being attributed to the fact that 
there has been nothing in the news to stim- 
ulate demand, hence orders being executed 
are confined to hand-to-mouth buying for 
immediate needs. 

Export business is still in the doldrums, 
too. Mill representatives say virtually none 
has taken place recently, and shipments 
through the local port have regist«red 
no expansion. An indication of the slow 
movement abroad is seen in the low otal 
leaving here the past week. It amounted 
to only 11,050 lb., principally gift pack: ges, 

Quotations July 17: spring family $6.90@ 
7.15, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, first clear 
$5.90@6; hard winter short patent $5 65@ 
5.75, standard $5.50@5.60; soft winter 
standard $4.75@5.25. 4 

Boston: Flour quotations were irregular 
in the Boston market last week, but the 
tone appeared to be definitely firmer. Spring 
flours advanced 10@25¢, and hard in- 
ters were unchanged for the week. Soft 
wheat flours were easier, with price de- 
clines ranging from 5@15¢. 

Chain bakers were reported to be s)ow- 
ing considerable interest in the mai: ket, 
particularly early in the week, with ©uy- 
ing fairly heavy for shipments ran-<ing 


in Te- 


from 30 to 120 days, although comnnit- 
ments for the latter period were fuirly 
light. Most of the interest centered on 


southwestern flour. Independents gene: ally 
bought only part of their requireménis. 
Jobbers appeared to be fairly ner ous 
about the outlook and operated on a con- 
servative basis with the exception « a 
few who appeared to be prone to dump 
their holdings with the view of stopping 
their losses. Small bakers are extremely 
quiet and showing considerable interest 
in the forthcoming spring wheat harvest. 
Quotations July 17: spring short patents 
$6@6.20, standards $5.90@6.10, high gluten 
$6.40@6.65, first clears $5.75@5.95, hard 
winter short patents $5.65@5.85, standards 
$5.50@5.70, Pacific soft wheat flour $5.23 
@6.48, eastern soft winter straights $5.05 
@5.75, high ratio $6.30@7.05, family $7.35. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Although some fair to food 
sales continued to be made, the spuri of 
the previous week tapered off and volime 
of business was lower. There is still a good 
volume to be handled throughout the ‘er- 
ritory. Bakers generally became disinter-st- 
ed future buyers again. Sales to them, with 
few exceptions, were more or less for 4 
car or two going regularly here and there 
for nearby or for fill-in needs to supple- 
ment recent bookings. Shipments to bakers 
were fair to good, and they are not com- 
plaining about business. A wide range in 
quotations is reported. being made to the 
bakery trade. 

Family flour dealers backed away. Some 
have placed bookings but those who have 
not say they will hold off and buy from 
hand-to-mouth at current prices. There are 
complaints of numerous offers being mde 
jobbers at prices well below the market 
ever since millfeeds began to show weik- 
ness. Specifications are normal for the t me 
of year. 

Blenders continued to purchase in fuxir- 
ly good volume and were ordering out in a 
steady manner. This side of the trade vas 
described as letting supplies get very c!lose 
to bottom and had to replenish them. 

Prices were easier to unchanged. Spring 
patents and clears were the same as ‘ast 
week. Southwestern patents were 5¢ off »ut 
clears unchanged. Cake flour was down (5¢ 
while pastry flour declined 10¢. Family fiour 
held about the same. 

Quotations July 17: spring high glv‘en 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6.20@¢6 45, 
short patent $6.30@6.55, first clear $ .10 
@6.30; hard winter standard patent $5.5)@ 


5.75, short patent $5.60@5.85, first c!car 
$4.80@5.35; hard winter family flour $: .60 
@7.50; soft wheat family $6.60@7.60; «oft 
wheat first clear $4.50@4.60; pastry flour 


$5.65@5.75; cake flour $6.60@6.75; 
ing flour 12@14¢ sack over plain. 

New Orleans: Flour sales tapered off 
abruptly, with most buyers apparently c>n- 
tent to get along with their previous bo k- 
ings for the present. The majority of s-les 


self-~is- 


are for immediate and 30-day deliver es, 
with little or no interest in booking ‘or 
120-day shipments. Considerable varia icé 


was apparent, particularly on hard wint: rs, 
which type is by far in the best demasd 


Somewhat easier northern spring prices 
showed up, but the volume of busincds 
was small. Midwestern soft winters re 


meeting with a better demand although 
buying is conservative and mainly for °°- 
day shipment. 

Cracker and cookie bakers’ bookings “re 
showing up satisfactorily. Pacific Cost 
soft winters still lag, with very li!tle 
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consummated en account of the 
ie. Shipping directions are rather 
slow and stocks in general very light. 
Export sales generally are quiet, parti- 
cularly to European countries on quota. 
gouth America was somewhat more active 
with @ substantial volume of sales to 
razil. 
Bejuotations July 17, 
ked in multi-wall paper bags: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.35@5.60, 
standard $5.10@5.35, first clear $4.80@5.05; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $6.10@ 
6.30, standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.60@ 
5.75, high gluten $6.40@6.60; soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, 
first clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90 
@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry 
$5.95 @ 6.05. The above prices are approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less on barge shipments 
from Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market is weak, but buyers 
are still purchasing fair amounts of flour 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Prospects for a 
large grain crop is exerting a depressing 
influence on the market, but the trade is 
optimistic as export business looks prom- 
ising and mills are running closer to ca- 
pacity all the time. Quotations July 17: 
family patent $6.95, bluestem $6.21, bakery 
$6.33, pastry $5.44. 

Portiand: Only a limited amount of fu- 
ture flour bookings were made because 
of inability of mills to buy wheat at this 


carlots, delivered, 


time. Farmers are not selling and with 
it extremely difficult to purchase wheat, 
mills are not pressing flour bookings for 
future delivery. Mills are grinding on old 
orders and making deliveries on old con- 
tracts, many of which are on the high 
side. Buyers are reluctant to buy for the 
future. Some export business again was 


put through during the week, but not any 
quantity. 
Quotations July 17: high gluten $6.42, all 


Montana $6.22, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.20, bluestem bakers $6.14, cake $6.90, 
pastry $5.80, whole wheat 100% $5.90, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 

Los Angeles: Some improvement in flour 
sales was noted the past week. There were 
scattered bookings by larger bakers, mostly 
for immediate or July shipment. Among 
smaller operators the light volume of sales 
was { 30- to 60-day shipment. In gen- 
eral, however, bakers are unchanged in 
their resistance to any buying beyond that 
necessary for immediate requirements. There 
are still more than a few bakers working 
out hich-price contracts made in January, 
and these bakers continue to set the tone 
for the attitude that prices can and will 
be lower, 

Following the practice of recent years, 
many retail bakeries are closing entirely 
for vacations, and this is expected to slow 
buying in this class of the trade for the 
remainder of the summer. Family flour 
sales remain good despite the fact the 
trade is cautious in buying. Forward buy- 
ing is at a minimum, and sales are for 
nearby needs, reflecting consumer flour sales 
which are better than this time last year. 

Quotations July 17: high gluten $7.16@ 
7.28, bluestem $6.81@7.26, clear $5.90@6.69, 
whole wheat $6.30@6.40, bakery $6.86@7.09, 


pastry $6.10@6.21, cake $7.48@7.59. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Many Canadian mills 
are taking advantage of this period of re- 
duced schedules and shutdowns to clean and 
renovate their mills in preparation for the 
new crop. Most of the flour being milled 


is going to U.K. and normal amounts are 
going to domestic markets. Quotations July 
17: top patent springs for use in Canada 
$8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, bakers $7.85, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where uSed. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $11.22 per 280- 
lb. for shipment to end of July, Montreal. 

Chaotic conditions in the winter wheat 
flour market of Ontario have resulted from 
removal of price ceilings and export con- 
trols. It is impossible to get any definite 
quotations as it is a case of the highest 
bidder takes the flour. 

Harvesting of new crop Ontario winter 
wheat which, it is anticipated, will com- 
mence next week in some sections, should 
help to stabilize a market which is un- 
steady. Quotations July 17: $2@2.25 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled only 3,250 bbl. and 
included 510 bbl. to destinations other than 
the U. K. Domestic trade continues on a 
fair scale, and mills are operating close 
to capacity. Supplies are moving freely. 
Quotations July 17: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, 
second patents $8.55, second patents to bak- 
ers $8.05. 

Vancouver: Export flour dealers here 
continue to mark time until the new Ca- 
nadian wheat crop is harvested and alloca- 
tions of Class 2 wheat for commercial flour 
exports are granted sometime in Sep- 
tember. 

Domestic flour demand is somewhat im- 
proved but still only fair. Supplies from 
prairie mills are not heavy, and some de- 
lays in shipments to the Coast have result- 
ed from the rail congestion following the 
recent rail tie-up during the Fraser Val- 
ley floods. At the same time a number 
of the Alberta mills are shut down at pres- 
ent for annual overhaul and some others 
have either closed down entirely or mate- 
rially reduced operations due to the short- 
age of wheat. 

Store sales in this territory are only fair, 
and small bakery interest is just average. 
Prices hold unchanged. Cash car quotations 
for 98’s cottons July 17: first patents $9.65, 
bakers patents $8.65. Cake and pastry flour 
$9.95. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring family 
Spring top patent 


Spring high gluten 


Spring short 
Spring standard . 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Rye flour, 

Rye flour, 

Durum, gran., 


family 
short 
standa 


white . 
dark .. 


Spring family 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard . 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft winter family 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


short 


short 
stand 


winter standa 


white . 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. 


straight 
first clear 


bulk 


high gluten 


family 


first clear 
winter straight 
winter first clear 


bulk 


occene $...@6 


PETE eee 
BD cclencsicvae 


ard 





rd 





Seattle 


Chicago 
$...@7.15 
5.73@6.20 
~--@. 
00s@ coe 
5.63@6.05 
5.45 @5.60 
TS FT 
5.22@5.38 
a ee 
5.08@5.13 
6.10@6.68 
5.15 @5.88 
rr er 
4.63@5.40 
5.15@5.20 


3.60@ 3.80 
5.45@5.50 


New York 
$...@7.45 
6.40@6.60 


5.85@6.00 
5.75@5.90 
ST. ere 
5.60 @5.90 
5.50@5.70 
ose cce 
wT ete 
5.25@5.70 
ee Beer 
re. see 
5.25@5.45 
5.89@6.04 
Los Angeles 
6.81 @7.26 
6.86@7.09 
6.10@6.21 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.80 $...@... $...@... $7.30@7.35 
000 @ ase ow @ wee 6 @ oe 02 @... 
6.00@6.30. ...@... --@... 6.30@6.40 
5.70@6.00 ...@... 0 ETO cca ove 
6.50@5.80 ...@... --@5.60 5.80@5.90 
5.60@65.80 ...@... --@5.50 5.45@5.5 
-+-@... 6.75@6.75 Ole eee 
--@... 5.10@5.30 -»-@5.25 eS eer 
--@... 6.05@65.20 --@5.10 ...@5.85 
--@... 4.45@4.50 --@4.85 --@5.20 
ya cow @ eee --@6.10 6S ess 
--@... 6,00@6.75 oo ose ~.-@5.35 
06 ace coe@ ese 00 @ ace — wer 
+-@... 4.75@4.85 --@5.00 «»@5.15 
a Sere os cae aoe --@4.75 --@4.80 
--@4.85 ...@.. +» @5.85 - @6.05 
-@4.05 -@.. --@3.85 -@4.04 
+++ @5.30 el occ --@6.70 ...@5.91 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
| cs: Bee Boia it Reese ee. ae 
6.40@6.50 6.40@6.65 @ 6.50 @6.75 
6.20@6.30 6.00@6.20 @ 6.30@6.55 
6.10@6.20 5.90@6.10 @ 6.20 @6.45 
5.90@6.00 5.75@5.95 @ 6.10@6.30 
ST oT ove cee @ 6.60 @7.50 
5.65@5.75 5.65@5.85 @ 5.60@5.85 
5.50@5.60 5.50@5.70 @ 5.50@5.75 
coe @ cos ooo ose @ 4.80@5.35 
-@... «++ @7.35 @ 6.60 @7.60 
---@... 5.05@5.75 @ es 
4.75@5.25 ...@... @ @. 
coc coe -@.. @ 4.50@4.60 
oe @ ove -@.. @ --@. 
-@...- -@.. @ -@. 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
Spring second patent] @7.95 -»-@8.55 
Spring first clearf .. ...@6.85 oo@ oo 
Spring exports§ ..... @11.22 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst a 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@ @ 


pore ne 
§280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








FLOUR BRANDS 














The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

NATCO—National Tea Co., Chicago, 
dry breakfast foods, namely, 
Use claimed since Aug. 26, 1946. 


WHEATENA—The Wheatena Corp., Rah- 
way, N. J.; wheat breakfast food. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1905. 

SUNNYFIELD—Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., New York, N. Y.; all-purpose flour 
known as family flour, self-rising flour, 
phosphated flour, pastry flour, cake flour, 
corn ‘eal, barley, wheat flakes and 
shredded wheat. Use claimed since Sept. 26, 
1923, for family, self-rising, phosphated and 
pastry flour; since Nov. 9, 1929, for cake 
flour; since Feb. 10, 1932, for barley and 
corn meal; since September, 1937, for wheat 
flakes and since Feb. 27, 1942, for shredded 
wheat. 


Ill. ; 
corn flakes. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, 
Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Inc. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Cream of Wheat 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biiscuit Co., $7 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co., 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Sterling Drug 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America 
Vietor Chemical Co. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants 
Ward Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............ 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd-..... 


Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd. ......... 


High Low Close Close 
July 9, July 16, 
19 18-——__. 1948 1948 
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oo vem 2 844, eaes 91% 
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eens 7 169 173% 170% 
ine 24% 21 tee 23 
ee hw 11% 8% 10% 10% 
eee 41 34 39% 381% 
St 50 40 4814 47 
eer 128% 11856 126 125 
wean 120 91 118 114 
eeeee 9% 6% 9% 9 
0% og 30% 26% 29% 29% 
weied 115% 1641% sons 169 
<eward 21% 16 20% 19% 
Tro 3454 30%4 34 33% 
Sie = 103% 981% ame 102% 
o «ae 715% 62% 6814 67% 
ey 25 30% 321% 
ec 0 94 79 93% 92 
saves 13% 8 12% 11% 
ee 91% 79 eewe 
ites 29% 22% 28% 27% 
eevee 39% 32% 36% 36 
+a 3 34% 41% 41 
BO. 2 9 2056 21% 
oa, dal 48% 37% 453% 431% 
pcwas 96% 87% et 
We 614 2% 63% 
be wes 16% 10 16 
ey 101 83% 99 99 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran .. 
Standard Midds.* .. 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto ...ccccees 


qWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


$0.50.650 3 


Chicago 

«+++ @50.75 
@.... 
@61.50 
- 65.00@72.00 
77.00 @80.00 


Buffalo 
$56.50@57.00 
@ 


63.50@ 64.00 
73.00@73.50 
78.50@79.00 


Spring bran 


$... 


tGray shorts. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
--@48.00 $....@.... TTT nae Tee Pir 
occa pees 43.50@ 44.50 52.00@52.50 54.00 @55.00 
+++ -@58.00 58.00 @58.50 os6aQP cece Tr oabe 
-++-@71.00 rrr, were 64.00@64.50 66.00 @67.00 
+ +++ @T77.00 rer. eke coo e@® vece one secs 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$64.00@65.00 $61.50@62.00 er, were we eT 
ccoe@® ieee Trt, MUTT coec@ cose 61.50 @62.50 
74.00@75.00 70.00@72.00 eset wen oebs TTT 
ee. Ate TT, fore o@ woes 71.50 @73.00 
82.00 @ 83.00 -++-@75.00 poo cows cvve® esecc 
Shorts Middlings 
- @58.25 $....@659.25 $....@61.25 
-@49.25 eee + @52.25 coee® coos 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U. S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 3, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 





r-—-Wheat—, -——Corn—, ats—,. -—Rye—. -Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Py 930 597 15 1,864 5 5 10 5 9 115 
ese o* 12 vs 32 s% es «*e se oe es 
sae 544 78 420 208 404 888 a 15 88 182 
jae 581 278 65 6 ee - - as aa és 
see 422 587 1,063 1,206 159 406 75 76 184 324 
as 4,815 1,667 242 4 161 582 ve ve 228 270 
~o- 13,913 . 5,367 98 78 214 1,143 - es 19 18 
‘0's 2,993 2,560 ee 1 ee 16 ss ‘ 1 we 
-+. 11,540 3,966 oe ee ee e% 7 a" 
eee 246 235 465 641 34 91 2 96 as ee 
-»» 18,055 4,556 114 381 9 40 47 13 91 120 
et 343 es oe 116 1 63 - ° 1,737 1,359 
eve 384 603 453 236 87 78 225 184 2,017 1,908 
ows 361 129 12 74 17 29 ar oe we oe 
ess 93 12 2 24 5 3 os 1 1 es 
bere 2,760 267 368 943 26 30 18 2 67 49 
Rar 1 “ 270 621 ee es os e° 40 40 
as 778 607 72 1,593 5 140 20 2 197 58 
oe 4 v 152 88 15 4 & és 6 ¥ 
— 2,113 467 369 1,090 308 158 ee ss 10 25 
aoe 2,875 285 125 343 10 119 7 ee 6 ob 
eeé 7,537 4,267 oe ee ° 1 es ee 2 1 
02 ee Se oe ee e ° 181 
ae 628 - 
-++ 71,218 26,510 4,305 9,543 1,460 3,796 411 448 4,784 4,650 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 


PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, 


in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
7-——Minneapolis—, co -Chicago ~ -— Kansas City, 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec, May July Sept. Dec. 
fie 6 iia 230 228% 228% 228% 230% 232% 229% 221 222% 224 
Tully 18 ..ccsece 229% 227% 228 228% 229% 231% 228% 220% 221% 223% 
Duly 14 .ccccece 228% 226% 228 227% 229% 231% 227% 219% 221% 222% 
Bale BS a ccscas 229% 227% 228% 227% 229% 231% 228% 220% 222% 223% 
SOM BS cccccces 228% 226% 227% 227 229% 231% 228% 219% 221% 223 
ro See 226% 225% 226% 225% 228 230% 227% 217% 219% 222 
SOYBEANS -—CORN—, -—————_-RYE , + OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Nov. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 12 . 396% 317 203% 180% 245 206 190 184 90% 83% 83% 717% 
July 13 . 395% 314 205 179 esas 206 185% 183 89% 82% 84% 717% 
July 14 . 387% 306% 208% 180 248% 204% 183 178% 89 82% 84% 76% 
July 15 . 380 300% 211% 180% 255 203 184 179% 90% 82% 84% 16% 
July 16. 374 295 210% 179 255% 204 186% 179% 88 81% 84% 76 
July 17. 378 297 210% #%&177% 255% 204% 188 180 86% 80% 82% 74% 






































































































































WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimam charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 
© enrich an 


WANTED—MILLER FOR 600-CWT. SOFT 
wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


POSITION OPEN FOR CEREAL CHEMIST 
to take charge of laboratory in one of the 
largest grain markets in the Southwest. 
Experience necessary for the position. 
Please give full particulars. Address 9506, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


EXPORT MAN WANTED BY SPRING 
wheat mill which enjoys excellent export 
business. Want young man under thirty 
who has had some export experience. 
Knowledge of Spanish would be desirable. 
Give full particulars, experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. Address 9513, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 
a. TO — 
CHIEF CHEMIST POSITION IN FLOUR 
mill, by experienced up-to-date cereal 
chemist, familiar with all phases of labo- 
ratory work. Address 9500, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH WITH ANY 
northwestern mill that is interested in 
servicing bakers and wholesale grocers in 
the territory of Alaska, preferably on 
salary and expense basis. Can furnish the 
best of business and personal references. 
Write Box 1444, Anchorage, Alaska. 

















— 








CEREAL CHEMIST — EXPERIENCED IN 
hard and soft wheat flours; also with ex- 
tensive knowledge of dry mixes and man- 
ufacture, desires position in Northwest 
area with mill needing a person with 
above experience. References. Address 
9499, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
ee RCN EE, SETI, v 
FOR SALE—COMPLETE NORDYKE CORN 
meal plant, sold new to us in 1936 by 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., used 
about one full year, capacity 400 cwt. per 
24 hours. One 30 H.P. totally enclosed, 
Group G, Fairbanks-Morse motor, has 
underwriters label on it, 440 or 220 volt, 
60 cycles, 1,750 R.P.M. One 25 H.P. total- 
ly enclosed Fairbanks-Morse motor, 1,160 
R.P.M. Two Dust Collectors, size No. 26, 
Serial No. 84108, speed 35 R.P.M., geared 
countershaft units complete with 18”x 
4%" pulley and suitable roller chain 
sprockets and chain with each. One No. 4 
Iron Prince Scourer, with ball bearings 
and without fan. One No. 4 Double Tight- 
ener with 16” and 18”x8%” pulleys for 
No. 4 Iron Prince Scourer. This scourer 
is almost new, used about two years. 
One No. 4% Sirocco Fan with ball bear- 
ings and 14”x5” pulley (this fan is in A-1 
condition). All rubber conveyor belt, 145’ 
long, 18” wide, 4-ply. For price and de- 
tailed information write P. O. Drawer 631, 
Bl Reno, Okla. 
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Berger Argues Change to Cwt. 
Basis Before NGTC Directors 


CHICAGO—Speaking before direc- 
tors of the National Grain Trade 
Council in Chicago July 17, Walter 
C. Berger, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., voiced 
the feed industry’s stand in favor 
of a change in the policy of buying 
and selling farm grains from the 
current bushel basis to a uniform hun- 
dredweight standard. 

Mr. Berger analyzed the present 
system as wholly unsatisfactory, con- 
fusing and misleading to the produc- 
er, consumer and feed manufacturer. 
Supporting evidence presented by 
Mr. Berger is contained in the fol- 
lowing outline of his argument: 

1. Practically all the ingredients 
he uses in making his finished prod- 
ucts, except whole grains, are bought 
on a hundredweight basis. The ex- 
ceptions are molasses, vitamins, feed- 
ing oils, and most of these are quot- 
ed on a decimal basis, priced so much 
per pound. 

2. Everything the feed manufac- 
turer sells is on a hundredweight or 
ton basis. 

3. All freight rates on all grains, 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. BEB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oll Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 











Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4'x5’. 


4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6'x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 


3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C, motors. 

1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 

bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Black and Clawson 36"x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

1—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—2,000-lb. Powder. Mixer, mi.d. 

1—1,500-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
Well established flour importer seeks 
correspondence with exporting mills. 


Address 
Sociedade Merind do Brasil 
P. O. Box 4730 
Sao lo, Brazil 
Cable Address—Merind-Sao Paulo 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 

juesti the 














regardless of classification, are based 
upon hundredweight basis. During 
the past year there were three ma- 
jor freight rate changes which cost 
the industry endless amounts of ad- 
ditional man-hours in the conver- 
sion of these changes from hundred- 
weight to bushels. 

4. Ten states have weight stand- 
ard laws, based on 100 lb., most of 
them requiring grain to be packaged 
in 10, 25, 50 or 100 lb. packages 
if marketed under private labels. 

5. With the exception of trading 
on the Pacific Coast and trading in 
sorghum grains, every pound of whole 
grains that the feed manufacturer 
buys from the producer or intermedi- 
ate handler is first weighed on a 
hundredweight basis, then converted 
to a bushel basis to figure the net 
cost. Then both the weight and cost 
must be reconverted to hundred- 
weight basis before the feed manu- 
facturer can arrive at a cost com- 
parable to other ingredients and his 
selling basis. These conversions cost 
the feed manufacturing industry mil- 
lions of man-hours annually, which 
must be passed on to either the feed- 
er buying manufactured feeds or the 
producer of grain. 

6. It will be much less confusing 
and really more fair to buy whole 
grain from the producer on a hun- 
dredweight basis. Here are two com- 
mon illustrations: 

A. Buying oats on a 32-Ib. bushel 
basis when the farmer is producing 
a 36- to 38-lb. oats. He would more 
readily understand you if you bought 
a 100 lb. of oats and pay him a 
premium for quality. We feel the pro- 
ducer would be more interested in 
producing higher quality—high test 
weight oats on this basis. 

B. Barley is now bought on a 48- 
lb. bushel basis. Still the feed manu- 
facturing industry uses more barley 
running 38- to 46-lb. test weight 
than they do barley weighing over 
48 lb. to the bushel. The producer 
would more readily understand if he 
was selling 100 lb. barley and re- 
ceived a quality discount because his 
barley was not arriving up to stand- 
ard. 

7. The consumers of grain can 
more readily make comparison of 
values of various grains if they are 
quoted on a hundredweight basis in- 
stead of a bushel basis. The aver- 
age consumer has great difficulty in 
comparing $1 bu. oats with $2.23 bu. 
corn. But he can instantly understand 
the difference between oats costing 
him $3.13 cwt. and corn at $4.16 cwt. 

8. The money anyone receives for 
grain is determined by weight. The 
price is quoted in bushels, which is 
purely an arbitrary quotation in ter- 
minology. Nowhere in the handling 
of grain is an actual bushel measure 
used, all net prices are determined 
by weight. Why not quote the same 
way? 

9. Sorghum grains are already be- 
ing quoted on a hundredweight basis 
with the greatest satisfaction to the 
producers, the feed manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

10. The Pacific Coast Slope, par- 
ticularly California, has been buying 
and selling whole grains on a hun- 
dredweight basis for years and would 
not think of changing. The Far West 
is way ahead of the rest of the U.S. 
on this. 

11. The feed manufacturing in- 
dustry is one of the largest buyers 
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of whole grains in the U.S. and it 
wants to buy and sell whole grains 
on a hundredweight basis. 

———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL PROFIT UP 


NEW YORK—The General Baking 
Co. has reported a net profit of $1,. 
507,447 for the 26-week period ended 
June 26, This is 74¢ a common share, 
compared with $830,250 or 31¢ a 
share for the similar period last 
year. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


P. G. OSTROOT NAMED HEAD 
OF PACIFIC CROP GROUP 


- WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Pau! G, 
Ostroot, Sperry division, General 
Mills, Inc., Portland, was elected 
president of the Pacific Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn. at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors following 
the group’s annual meeting here re. 
cently. Mr. Ostroot is also a mem)er 
of the North Pacific Millers Assn. 

Other officers elected for the year 
1948-49 were Roscoe Cox, Pullman, 
wheat grower and member of the 
Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers, 
League, vice president; Louis Pi‘er, 
Jones-Scott Co., Walla Walla, and 
member of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., treasurer; Fob- 
ert O. Fletcher, secretary, and Ray- 
mond P. Ramming, Igleheart Bros. 
Flouring Mill, Pendleton, Ore., mem- 
ber of the North Pacific Millers As3n., 
chairman of the hoard of directors. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


PARIS MILL BUILDS 

TORONTO—tThe Paris Flour Mill, 
Paris, Ont., purchased some time «go 
by A. L. Bell, is building a large 
storage silo. Mr. Bell, who took over 
this business on his return to civilian 
life after service in the armed forces, 
has done a great deal of renovating 
and the mill now has a 40-bbl. ¢a- 
pacity. The mill grinds only winters. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, [ort 
William, Ont., July 8, 1948 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 7,506 699 2,729 4,615 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,415 os 114 58 
Churchill ....... 355 ° 1 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ....5e5- 326 205 46 

Totals ........ 10,602 699 3,049 5,218 

Year ago ..... 14,489 941 3,763 3,569 


Receipts during week ending July 8: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,534 181 1,504 365 
Pacific seaboard. 66 v6 36 22 
Churchill ....... 192 oe rr 
Other terminals* 12 ee 4 3 

Totals ... 3,804 181 1,544 390 


Shipments during week ending July 8: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





ED. 6.6056 8606 3,167 100 914 86 
PETA ete 49 1 222 10 
Milled or 5 
processed ... 34 34 48 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ os e¢ ee + 
Tee 77 ee 40 4 
Other terminals* 81 oe 26 31 
TOUS cs scoviin 3,409 101 1,235 78 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 8, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar,.131,653 8,686 45,408 39,90 


Pacific seaboard. 37,562 ee -1,383 1 
Churchill ....... 3,180 ee - ee 
Other terminals* 2,254 4 1,628 2,344 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to July 8, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..129,354 8,761 47,053 36,71 
Pacific seaboard. 37,101 -. 2,402 47 
Churchill ....... 4,976 o« 40 . 
Other terminals* 1,943 4 1,702 2,512 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Rye Flour Output 
FoHowing is the rye flour output repo't- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
June July July July 

10 


26 1 
Four mills ... 27,713 22,704 22,923 *20,579 


*Three mills. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Mr. Flour Jobber: 


The merchandising battle to build and 
hold flour sales volume can only be 
won with finer quality flour. You'll 
find that POLAR BEAR flour has no 
superior in giving your customers the 
finest baking satisfaction in every sack. 
That is the kind of quality that wins 
and holds business. 















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 

















Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















OPERATING 


Members ot the following Exchanges: WABASH ELEVATOR 












Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchang ° N York Cit 
New York Produce orn cl Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicage, Til. " 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Oki : 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ——— 

New York Rubber Exchange sai - Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 









New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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it’s the wheat 








SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 


HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S DOUGHNUT MIX 





. onge HEART BROTHERS 
M. D. King Milling Co. lieth 


INCORPORATED 


Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 











MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged —ready to use -|.{| AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 





Write, wire or phone our 
nearest representative or 
contact us direct. 


ATKINSON MILLING fs ‘ 
=i hthhtlad ete a > AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY “OLD SQUIRE 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA pe ee eh 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO si dabei tatenaieeaeatales ad 


























no attention to ups and 
pedis and this aa that. MILLFEED BROKERS 
Just always GOOD FLOUR H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘*Years Ahead’’ facilities 











ets 
yil> sw 





: Cable Address “RAYBAR” So f t Cake Flour 
TIDEWATER For Biscuit Manufacturers sI 


Cab) 
GRAIN COMPANY waa Seo om 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters | —— 
Export and Domestic Forwarders Low Grades and 























. . . Members all leading Exchanges ‘ 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or Established 1927 Millfeed 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. Bourse Building Ciietin hte I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
MARKETS PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. Minneapolis, Mina. 
The large Foreign Department at 
City National can recommend suitable foreign 


representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 


“Sasnak Flour” WHITE WHEAT 


For Discriminating Low Protein Cake 


Eastern Buyers and Cookie Flours 
ances ange owl AMENDT MILLING CO 
manager for prominent flour Exw LIN ‘ " ¥ 
mills for over 10 years. He is 8 Mriuuxe Co., Inman, Kan Monroe, Mich. 











thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 


S 
ALID SYSNY + WNWE BLIBOAY? 








S, 













EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlanta, Georgia 





ESTABLISHED 1913 



















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Caneda 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 





silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


A&A Wwoopbs 


+ 
Makers of the famous Woods d it A G S 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand c ° t t °o n a n 3 Mt t e 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and Wooods MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 





Montreal @ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg @ Calgary 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Since 1857 - 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cte Ann: LARESIDE roronro, canapa | Ml James! Richardson & Sons 








Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. WINNIPEG - CANADA 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 





Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” cits Gikinac, ‘adiinane 
Onble Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA pena 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


























MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 






[Sram ON ALL 
“HASTINGS” MUNG Fe COMP CABLE CODES 
Montreal EY USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT SSC WINTER -WHEAT 
FLOURS | | 4 FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,00 BBLS. DAILY 











NEW OGILVIE 





MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS (initt 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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With the Distributor 


ee 





(Continued from page 44) 


with mills, carriers and distributors. 
One of the major problems will be 
that of carriers. Mills have made ex- 
cellent progress in solving the infes- 
tation problem at the source, and 
progressive distributors have done 
likewise in their warehouses. 

Freight cars, however, are anoth- 
er problem, and it has not yet been 
solved. When a distributor receives a 
car of flour for storage in his ware- 
house he should examine it careful- 
ly to see if it is infested, even to a 
minor degree. If there are any signs 
whatever of this difficulty, the rail- 
road should be notified and the flour 
should not be placed in the distrib- 
utor’s warehouse. 

Responsibility for whatever infes- 
tation may exist should be placed 
where it belongs. If the railroads are 
responsible, that fact should be made 
known, and millers and distributors 
act accordingly. It is only through 
the cooperation of all concerned that 
this problem can be solved, and we 
trust that all will work together to 
that end. 


Better Merchandising 
) 


When Victor Wintermantel, repre- 
senting the Pittsburgh Flour Club, 


f told the flour distributors that the 


industry needed a better method of 
merchandising, he was undoubtedly 
correct. Through many years’ associ- 
ation with the industry, we do not 
know when there has been any 
change whatever in its selling meth- 
ods. That is not true of other indus- 
tries. 

Certainly we do not intend to set 
ourselves up as spokesmen who can 
say what these new methods should 
be. All we can say is that flour mer- 
chandisers should be salesmen of 
their products, and expect to con- 
tinue in business upon their merchan- 
dising ability, rather than by trying 
to outguess the market. 

Flour distribution is a merchandis- 
ing business instead of one looking to 
market profits. Naturally flour job- 
bers should buy flour at a fair price, 
but their first consideration should 
be to resell the products they buy at 
a level which will return to them a 
just profit on their investment. That 
should be the foundation of all flour 
merchandising, rather than wonder- 
ing what the market is going to do 
next. 


Mr. Pitman’s Sound 
Thinking 
fe) 


When William A. Pitman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, retiring chairman of the 
board of directors of the flour distrib- 
utors’ group, told that organization 
that many serious problems were 
ahead of it, he was entirely correct. 

What is more important, Mr. Pit- 
man was specific in his warning to 
flour distributors. He definitely told 
them that they should watch credits, 
Which are one of the greatest dangers 
confronting the industry. The credit 
Situation is not as easy as it was a 
few years ago, and the future may 
be even tighter. 

Mr. Pitman spoke from long experi- 
ence in the industry. His advice was 
sound. No one knows what the future 
Price trend may be, but all should 
know that their businesses are in a 
better position when they are not 
Werloaded with long credit commit- 





ments. Every merchandiser of flour 
in the country should conduct his 
business accordingly, and not become 
involved with questionable credit 
risks. 


Watch Enrichment Laws 

Oo 

The last statistics we saw indicat- 
ed that 23 states have adopted uni- 
form flour and bread enrichment 
laws. Other states will undoubtedly 
do so as time goes on. For the most 
part, the laws are quite similar, and 
follow the early federal pattern, with 
possibly some improvements. 

The point is that some distributors 
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in various states have not followed 
the enactment of these laws in their 
states, or else they have not taken 
them seriously. That is where they 
are making a mistake. Enrichment 
laws are for the benefit of consumers, 
and as such they should be encour- 
aged and enforced by every flour dis- 
tributor in those states enjoying 
them. 

In some cases enrichment laws ex- 
ist in states served by the same dis- 
tributors, such, for instance, as New 
York and New Jersey. Then it is their 
responsibility to know the laws of 
both states and to see that not only 
their own businesses but also those 


fr 





GREAT WES | 


PATENT 
Yy FLOUR \ 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C2 LTD. 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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of the mills they represent are be- 
ing properly conducted under the en- 
richment laws. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HENRY SPANLEY NAMED 


MILWAUKEE—Henry Spanley, for 
many years retail bakery shop oper- 
ator in Milwaukee, has joined Ad. 
Seidel & Son, Chicago bakery sup- 
ply firm, as Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
sales representative. He succeeds 
Richard Daugherty, who has resigned 
to enter the bakery ornament job- 
bing field in this territory. Mr. Span- 
ley operated a shop at 3901 N. Port 
Washington Rd. until recently. This 
shop has been sold to Gus Schroeder. 








MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE POPULAR 


THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY °* 
STERLING + 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
















Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 



















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 



















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L Oo U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNKECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ]_OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 



















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 























KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 
















INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 
Toronto, Cana 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
















Buy and Sell 
Through 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
WANT ADS FLOUR 
-in. P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 





NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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Aggressive wife (to meek little hus- 
band, whom she had just raked over 
the coals for making a fool of him- 
self at a party): And don’t be sitting 
there making fists at me in your 
pocket, either! 


¢¢¢ 


“How long was your last cook with 
you?” 

“She was never with us. She was 
against us from the start.” 


¢¢¢ 
Watcher: “Did you get anything?” 
Burglar: ‘“‘No, the guy who lives in 
that home is a lawyer.” 
Watcher: “Did you lose anything?” 


¢¢¢ 

First Girl Hiker—“I inserted an ad- 
vertisement in our local newspaper 
recently under a box number for a 
male partner to accompany me on a 
fortnight’s hiking trip.” 

Second Girl — “How interesting. 
Did you have many replies?” 

First Girl — ‘Yes, hundreds — but 
there was a terrible row in the house 
over it.” 

Second Girl — 
why?” 

First Girl—‘Father was an appli- 


cant.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A preacher, after a strong sermon, 
demanded that all members of the 
congregation who wanted to go to 
heaven should raise their right hand. 
All lifted their hands except one man. 

“What,” shouted the preacher. 
“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” 

“Not immediately,” he replied. 


¢?¢ 
‘“‘Why is Brown pacing up and down 
in front of his house like that?” 
“He’s awfully worried about his 
wife, poor chap.” 
“Why, what has she got?” 
“The car.” 


¢¢¢ 


A Scot entered a harness shop and 
asked for a single spur. 

“What good is one spur?” asked 
the clerk. 

“Well,” replied McDougall, “If I 
can get one side of the horse to go 
the other will have to come with it.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Boss: “I suppose you wish I were 
dead so you could spit on my grave?” 
Employee: “Not me. I hate to stand 


in line.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


“Why is that hotrod painted blue 
on one side and red on the other?” 
“It’s a swell trick—you should hear 
the witnesses contradicting each oth- 


er.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“What would you do if you should 
marry a woman worth millions?” 
“Absolutely nothing.” 


¢?¢ 
Big-Game Hunter: “While wander- 
ing around a native village, I spotted 
a leopard.” 
Young Lady: “Aw, don’t be silly! 
They grow that way.” 


“Good gracious, 
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S. R. STRISIK Co. | 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








yi Johnson-Herbert & ~ 4 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





-FLOUR—- 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











ANALYSES 


"FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill, 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











ELLYAaurc. 


° Export 





DOMESTIC 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 














Flour Specialists 22t‘hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 


Distributors of 


FLOUR 


In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: “‘Dor¥rEacH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


“Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRY,’’ London 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS IN 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED AND CEREAL 
PRODUCTS, COLONIAL PRODUCE, 
SPICES, COFFEE, SHELLAC. 
Botolph House 

10 Eastcheap 


LONDON, E. C..3 | 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 | 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: ‘'TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

and FLO 
Come Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDS 


9 Tranewtak Street LIV. 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


C.3 
RPOOL 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, 





CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


| 

| 

(GLASGOW) LTD. 
| IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
| 163, Hope Street, 
| Cable Address: 
| 


GLASGOW 


“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: * 


GLASGOW 


MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 
| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1p_LomaA,"’ Glasgow 


| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 

| 

| 

| Baltic Chambers 
| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
| 

| 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


| 
| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


ORD ip Oy 
Cable 


. business much preferred. 
Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDELN 
Cables: “*Prnir,”’ P= 


neea 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


5] 

VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 


Ref.: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Codes: 


Bankers: Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo’”’ 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 


47-48 Damrak 


Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 


the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 
Cable Address: Reference: 


““FELIXCOHEN”’ De Twentsche Bank 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co., 
Cable Address: 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 


Rotterdam IMPORTERS 


New York 


“ ” 
‘“Locomotion,”” Rotterdam Flourimport 


Cable Address: 
Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 
Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Bank Reference: The Sterling National 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Medium” Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


—The Feedman’s 

weekly 
Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
















a 





Carvin Hosmer, Sto.te Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 














FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
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SHE COULD DOCK ALONE 


It’s possible to dock a big liner without assist- 
ance—in fact it’s been done in emergencies. But 
how much easier the job becomes with the tug’s 
help. 

Your flour processing, too, becomes easier 
and more effective with the aid of N-A’s Flour 
Service Division. They’re experts with over 
twenty-five years’ experience in “docking” all 
manner of flour treatment problems relating 
to bleaching, maturing and enriching. Why 
not have them “come aboard” with their 
time-tested products to work with you and 
your own consultants? You'll find them 
capable, prompt and economical. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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AGENE 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment / 
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-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD 


The case of the 
too-solid citizen 


“YESSIR,” he often tells himself, “you’re a mighty 
solid citizen. You pay your taxes, you stay out of 
jail, you treat your wife right, you go to church. 
America needs more solid citizens like you.’ 


Actually, America has too many too-solid citizens 
like him. You know them—the men and women who 
won’t stir themselves to take an active part in local 
and national affairs. 


On election day, they don’t vote—it’s too hot or too 
cold. Comes jury duty, they know how to duck it— 
and do. When community problems crop up, they 
keep off the committees that must find solutions. 
And of course they’re too tired, too bored, too 


busy to keep intelligently informed about vital na- 
tional issues. 


There’s trouble ahead when Americans take their 
priceless freedom, their unique civil rights for 
granted ... the same kind of trouble that came to 
other countries whose citizens sat back and forgot 
about their responsibilities. For freedom is never 


really free ... it has to be earned, day after day, by 
all the people. 


Freedom is everybody’s job. 





